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Wes we consider the losses that this country has sustain= 


ed, within a short time, by the sacrifice of many valuable 
lives to the ardor of research and the enterprize of discovery in 
distant, inhospitable, and unhealthy regions, we can scarcely 


wish to hear of new claimants for this dangerous prize; or at. 


least we cannot wonder if the zeal of any such aspirants 
should appear to be somewhat checked, and their perception 
of the probability of danger or of disappointment be mate- 
rially quickened. On the same account, we are disposed to 
congratulate those travellers who have already distinguished 
themselves in this adventurous path, and have returned in 
safety to repose under their laurels. In this class Mr. Bure 
chell holds an eminent place; and, tendering him our felicitae 
tions on his success and safety, we renew our attention to hig 
narratives. 

In our ninety-ninth volume, pp. 1. and 143., we reported the 
contents of Mr. B.’s first publication, and sketched his progress 
up to the 24th of February, 1812. Early in the next morn- 
ing, he took his departure from Klaarwater, accompanied by 
some hired Hottentots and ox-riders; shaping his course 
through the country of the Bushmen to the borders of the 
Cape Colony, and thence to Graaffreynet. On the second 
day, he looked around in vain for the gaudy flowers which had 
decorated the plains on his former visit to the Asbestos moun- 
tains; ‘so astonishingly and almost incredibly rapid is the 
progress of vegetation in these regions, with respect to bulbous 
flowers, that in the short space of ten days the beautiful lilies *, 
then observed just coming into bloom, had completed their 
flowering, and ripened their seed ; the flower-stems were dried 





‘* Amaryllis lucida: noticed in the first volume at pages 536. 
and 541.’ 
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up, had parted from the roots, and were nearly all blown away.’ 
-— Mr. B.’s course lay sometimes through a romantic and 
picturesque valley, among mountains of clay-slate, and some- 
times along more hilly and uneven ground. Near the Gariep, 
the rocks were chiefly composed of conglomerate. 
By the assistance of swimmers, the party and their very 
_ limited allowance of baggage were conveyed across the river, 
on rafts hastily constructed for the purpose. On entering the 
Cisgariepine territory, an extensive plain, covered with tall 
ass, and animated by the stalking of the ostrich and the 
oe of the stone-buck, opened on the view. Havin 
halted at a small Bushman kraal, consisting of only three 
huts, the travellers experienced a welcome reception, and en- 
epee contemplation of a moonlight scene; which is de- 
ineated with a masterly pencil. ‘The next morning was 
ushered in by the notes of the myriads of warblers that cheer 
the groves of the Gariep; notes less harmonious, indeed, than 
those of the thrush or of the nightingale, but not less expres¢ 
sive of the repose of nature and of the happiness of the 
feathered tribes. For a considerable time, the party proceeded 
in a southerly direction over treeless plains, and seldom far 
removed from a periodical river, the name of which they 
neglected to ascertain. On their way, they encountered an 
ostrich’s nest, in the concavity of which lay twenty-five eggs, 
and in the trench nine more, intended as the first food of the 
young. * Those in the hollow, being designed for incubation, 
may often prove useless to the traveller, but the others on the 
outside will always be found fit for eating.’ | 


‘ We made our dinner from the ostrich-eggs ; each of the Hot- 
tentots eating a whole one, although containing as much food as 
twenty-four eggs of the domestic hen. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that I found myself unable to accomplish my share of the’ 
meal ; even with the aid of all the hunger which a long morning’s 
ride had given me. The mode in which they were cooked was 
one of great antiquity ; for all the Hottentot race, their fathers, 
and their grandfathers’ fathers, as they express themselves, have 
practised it before them. A small hole the size of a finger wag 
very dexterously made at one end, and having cut a forked stick 
from the bushes, they introduced it into the egg by pressing the 
two prongs close together; then by twirling the end of the stick 
between the palms of their hands for a short time, they completely 
mixed the white and the yolk together. Setting it upon the fire, 
they continued frequently toturn the stick, until the inside had 
acquired the proper consistence of aboiled egg. This method re- 
commends itself to a traveller, by its expedition, cleanliness, and 
simplicity ; and by requiring neither pot nor water; the shell 
answering perfectly the purpose of the first, and the liquid nature 
of its contents that of the other.’ 
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A still more important occurrence was the meeting with 
Kaabi, the chief of a kraal, and some of his men, whose good 
opinion and kind offices were at once conciliated by confiden- 
tial intercourse and presents of tobacco, — The optical illu- 
sion of the appearance of water, which has been so often 
observed in the desert, is thus described : 


‘ It exactly resembled a distant and extensive lake, receding 
from us as we advanced; and offered a prospect the most tempt- 
ing and delightful, but at the same time the most tantalizing, to a 
thirsty traveller ; and, to complete the illusion, its surface seemed 
to play in a lively rippling motion. The day was warm and cloud- 
less. The cause of this phenomenon is, very probably, the vapor 
and heat of the sun’s rays, reflected from a great extent of level 
surface. A similar effect, on a small scale, may be observed even 
in England, on very hot days: not asserting that it ever produces 
the appearance of water; but meaning only that the operation of 
the same cause may often be witnessed, by looking obliquely along 
any heated and extensive surface. In the present example of this 
phenomenon, and in all others which I have seen in Africa, the 
optical lake is only visible when backed by very distant mountains, 
whose angle of altitude is not greater than ten or fifteen minutes 
of a degree; that is, just appearing above the horizon: for, as 
the traveller advances, and these mountains appear higher, the 
lake always vanishes. Consequently, it divides itself into separate 
lakes or ponds, as soon as the spectator’s nearer approach occa- 
sions the higher mountains of the range, or the loftier peaks, to 


rise above that angle; a fact which I have invariably noticed in 
such circumstances.’ 


The author and his suite continued to advance over plains 
of various descriptions, at the average rate of 34 miles in an 
hour, experiencing the vicissitudes of sultry and stormy 
weather ; often parched with thirst, and halting when they 
fell in with fresh water, or proper grazing spots for the cattle ; 
but their provisions rapidly dimmishing, from the scanty 
supply of game, and the accession of Bushmen to their ori- 
ginal number. Yet it was of the utmost consequence to in- 
sure the good will of the inhabitants by observing towards 
them a frank deportment, and treating them liberally with 
meat and tobacco; and the rather because the Hottentots 
traversed their territory under the manifest influence of fear 
and alarm. ‘The Bushmen are generally so very poor, that 
they often trust for a meal to the wild roots which they dig 
up about their wretched dweilings; and the feeding of a 
famished groupe of these unreclaimed wanderers is related in 
a manner highly creditable to Mr. Burchell’s humanity. 

On the 5th of March, many singular rocky hills, of primi- 
tive green-stone, with a black and glossy external surface, 
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. were observed scattered over the country ; deriving, as Mr. B. 
conjectured, their color and lustre from the iron with which 
they are impregnated. ‘The evening of the same day brought 
the travellers to Kaabi’s kraal, at the point of the Hyena 
mountains, close to which the river flows; and here they 
tarried for a few days, surrounded by the unarmed and admir- 
ing natives, who liberally partook of their messes and their 
aAobacco. ‘The confidence of these people was completely con- 
firmed when they learned that the white man had no connection 
with the Dutch colonists, and came among them unarmed, 
merely to visit their country, and to shew them every kind 
attention in his power. This kraal, which consists of twenty 
huts, and contains about 120 inhabitants, is one of the most 
considerable villages of those ape — With all the author’s 
candor, and his disposition to do ample justice to the charac- 
ter of the Bushmen, he admits their decided propensity to 
pilfer, their disregard of veracity, and their inferiority of 
talent when compared with the civilized classes of mankind. 
They are much addicted to lounging, and chatting in small 
groupes. Mr. B. took his seat in the midst of one of their 
female parties, without ceremony, and apparently without in 
the least discomposing them: but the young girls manifested 
as just a sense of modesty as if they had been properly edu- 
cated. 

The greatest extent of polygamy among these people is 
that the husband may take a second wife when the first has 
grown old in constitution; or perhaps, though very rarely, a 
third, the first married continuing with the husband, and be- 
traying no symptoms of jealousy. — A family-party were 
observed eating goats’ milk, with a brush of strong hairs, 
which they dipped into the bowl, and then sucked the milk 
out from it.— Mourning for the loss of a relation is frequently 
expressed by cutting off a joint or two of the little finger. — 
Dancing in the huts is performed by single individuals, who 
relieve one another, and the motion is limited to one foot at 
a time: a rude sort of a rattle being fixed to each ancle: but 
all the company join in singing, in beating the water-drum, 
and in clapping hands. — ‘The announcement that Speelman, 
the hunter, had killed two rhinoceroses, a task of no easy or 
safe performance, electrified the whole kraal with joy, and 
afforded a striking specimen of the rapidity and eagerness 
with which the natives cut, roasted, and devoured slice after 
slice, as if they could never be satiated. 

_ Mr. B.’s journey was resumed on the 9th of March, and still 
in the general direction of the river, which was crossed four 
times in this day’s ride. The country gradually became more 


hilly ; 
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hilly; and, on all sides, quakkas, spring-bucks, kannas, &e., 
were seen quietly grazing, like tame cattle, while the foot- 
marks of lions were perceptible at the halting station. Steaks 
of the quakka were found tender and palatable, and of a flavor 
intermediate between that of beef and mutton: but the fat 
was rather oily and disagreeable. 

At Rhenoster Poort (Rhinoceros Pass) a waggon-track 
exercised the ingenuity of the Hottentots, who possess a 
remarkable talent for discovering the prints of animals, and 
ascertaining the comparative recentness of their passage. —~ 
At the termination of a plain, on the 17th, a rocky ascent 
conducted to an elevated country; where the geology of the 
mountains assumed a new feature, being traversed by a thick 
stratum of sand-stone, fragments of which lay every where 
scattered about the valleys. A marked change was at the 
same time observable in the botany of the district ; the sides. 
of the hills being clothed with a richer foliage, and the inter- 
stices of the rocks decorated with a non-descript species of 
Rhus, which the author designates serrefolium. On the even- 
ing of the same day, the travellers entered within the bound- 
aries of the colony; though, contrary to the usage of colonial 
hospitality, their reception at the first Dutch farm-house was 
rude and repulsive. As they advanced, they came to an ex- 
tensive open plain, abounding in wild animals, particularly 
spring-bucks, upwards of 2000 of which were conjectured to 
be in sight.— Approximating the Sneeuwberg range of 
mountains, they crossed a branch of the Zeekoe (Sea-cow) 
river. Qn traversing the mountainous region, they expe- 
rienced a considerable degree of cold from the prevalence of 
a misty vapor, while the surrounding landscape was grand, 
but gloomy and desolate. Most of the Hottentot attendants 
felt the effects of the cold severely; and a little Bush-boy 
nearly sank under it. It was reported also that the colonists 
are liable to coughs; which are of rare occurrence in other 
parts of Africa. — The Rhinoceros is now seldom found in the, 
colony; and the Hippopotamus, which formerly abounded in 
the Zeekoe river, has retreated to the Nugariep, in which it is 
less molested. 

The descent from the Snowy Mountains was very steep, and. 
not unattended with danger: but the prospect was sublime 
and romantic. The deep glens, and the bold flanks of the 
mountains, were covered with trees of rich and beautiful. 
foliage, several of them not heretofore particularized, as 
Grewia 1 obusta, Celastrus linearis, &c. After having reached , 
the low country, Mr. Burchell was taken ill with fever, and ; 
compelled to halt in a deserted and roofless hovel; where he 
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was visited by three armed burghers of Graaffreynet, who 
were dispatched by the Landdrost, for the purpose of ascer- 

taining the truth of the reports concerning him and _ his 
- Yetinue. These official scouts were succeeded by the very 
welcome and unexpected appearance of Dr. Menzies, surgeon 
to the 21st regiment of light dragoons, and the younger son 
of the Landdrost, who treated him with every kindness and 
attention ; and these, again, were followed by the acting Land- 
drost and his brother, with the clergyman’s carriage, to con- 
vey the invalid to the town, ten miles distant. Mr. Kicherer, 
the clergyman himself, came soon afterward, and accom- 
panied Mr. B. to Graaffreynet. ‘The news of my having 
arrived in peace soon spread through the village; and when 
busy report had reduced my dreaded party of three hundred 
back again to eight, and had changed the expected hostile 
attack mto a friendly visit, all further apprehensions ceased, 
and the folly of the mistake became a source of considerable 
amusement.” 

The neat village or small town of Graaffreynet is con- 
spicuous for its clean streets, handsome church, and comfort- 
able fields and gardens: while the rocky declivities of the 
lofty mountains which surround it are adorned with the per- 
manent verdure of Portulacaria Afra. The banks of the 
Sunday river, on which this rising establishment is founded, 
gre rich and varied ; and the hilly neighbourhood is the native 
soil of that singular vegetable species, termed Testudinaria 
montana, or Hottentot’s bread, which frequently attains to three 
feet in height and diameter, stands entirely above ground, has 
a fleshy inside, (something like the substance of a turnip, ) 
and is cut in pieces, and baked in the embers. Here Mr. 
Burchell, not without difficulty, and the exercise of enduring 
patience, engaged some Hottentots to accompany him in the 
prosecution of his meditated journey: but, with one signal 
exception, their conduct was little calculated to abide the test 
of rigid scrutiny ; and two, who boasted of being Christians, 
were most addicted to brandy, and least disposed to render 
available service. 

April 28., with the prayers and blessing of the clergyman 
and his good frientls, the journalist set out on his return to 
the confines of the colony; pursuing, however, a different 
track over the Snow Mountains, but still rocky and rugged, 
and not exempt from hazard. On the 5th of May, the 
Friendly river, as it is called in the narrative, again made its 
appearance, and indicated, according to calculation, the direc- 
tion of the course back to Klaarwater. On the rushy — 
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a this stream the dogs sprang a lion, with a large black 


mane, and a lioness. 


’ 
: 


¢ The latter was seen only for a minute, as she made her escape 
up the river, under concealment of the rushes; but the lion came 
steadily forward and stood still to look at us. At this moment we 
felt our situation not free from danger, as the animal seemed pre- 
paring to spring upon us, and we were standing on the bank at the 
distance of only a few yards from him, most of us being on fodt 
and unarmed, without any visible possibility of escaping. I had 
given up my horse to the hunters and was on foot myself; bit 
there was no time for fear, and it was useless to attempt avoiding 
him. Poor Truy was in great alarm ; she clasped her infant to 
her bosom, and screamed out, as if she thought her destruction 
inevitable, calling anxiously to those who were nearest the animal, 
Take care! Take care! In great fear for my safety, she half-in- 
sisted upon my moving farther off: I, however, stood well upon 
guard, holding my pistols in my hand, with my finger upon the 
trigger ; and those who had muskets kept themselves prepared in 
the same manner. But at this instant the dogs boldly flew in be- 
tween us and the lion, and surrounding him, kept him at ba 
their violent and resolute barking. The courage of these faithful 
animals was most admirable: they advanced up to the side of the 
huge beast, and stood making the greatest clamor in his face, 
without the least appearance of fear. The lion, conscious of his 
strength, remained unmoved at the noisy attempts, and kept his 
head turned towards us. At one moment, the dogs perceiving hi 
eye thus engaged, had advanced close to his feet, and seemed as if 
they would actually seize hold of him; but they paid dearly for 
their imprudence, for without discomposing the majestic and 
steady attitude in which he stood fixed, he merely moved his paw, 
and at the next instant, I beheld two lying dead. In doing ‘this, 
he made so little exertion, that it was scarcely perceptible by what 
means they had been killed. Of the time which we had gained by 
the interference of the dogs, not a moment was lost ; we fired upon 
him; one of the balls went through his side just between the short 
ribs, and the blood immediately began to flow ; but the animal 
still remained standing in the same position. We had now no doubt 
that he would spring upon us; every gun was instantly reloaded 5 
but happily we were mistaken, and we were not sorry to see him 
move quietly away; though I had hoped, in a few minutes, to have 
been enabled to take hold of his paw without danger. | 

‘ This was considered by our party to be a lion of the largest 
size, and seemed, as I measured him by comparison with the dogs, 
to be, though less bulky, as large as an ox. He was certainly as 
long in body, though lower in stature ; and his copious mane gave 
him a truly formidable appearance. He was of that variety 
which the Hottentots and boors distinguish by the name of the 
black lion, on account of the blacker colour of the mane, and 
which is said to be always larger and more dangerous than the 
other which they call the pale lion (vaal leeuw). Of the ae 
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of a lion, I have no very high opinion, but of his majestic air and 
‘movement, as exhibited by this animal, while at liberty in his na- 
tive plains, I can bear testimony. Notwithstanding the pain of ‘a 
wound of which he must soon afterwards have died, he moved 
slowly away with a stately and measured step.’ 7 


At Kaabi’s kraal, which had been shifted to some mile 
horthward from its former position, the travellers were sur- 
rounded by the inhabitants; who met their old acquaintances 
as friends, and expressed the utmost delight on receiving their 
rations of tobacco. When on the eve of resuming their 
route, the difficulties which Mr. B. had experienced in pro- 
curing a few additional oxen led him to make some of his 
‘reflections on the character of the Hottentots ; a topic which 
he always treats with great impartiality, being anxious on 
every occasion to record whatever is favorable or otherwise in 
their dispositions and modes of thinking. 


¢ Their robberies of cattle from the Colony,’ he observes, ‘ are 
committed under the influence of what has now, unfortunately, 
become a long established custom, at least for several generations. 
They are committed under the influence, too, of temptation, by 

-the carelessness of the Hottentot shepherds and herdsmen, and 
_-by the very weak protection given to the numerous flocks which 
graze on the borders. Nor, in weighing this crime, would it be 
just to omit throwing something into the opposite scale, for 
poverty and want; for an inveterate and inherited enmity to the 
-boors; for ignorance; and even, for their wild habits and lawless 
mode of life. 

‘ I now could give myself the answer to that question which I 
had long marked as one of the desiderata of my travels: but, 
alas! it is in the negative; and I must now believe, that these 
savages have not been rendered happier by their communication 
with Europeans ; I must, too, believe, that they have not been made 
better or morally wiser; and I fear I must conclude that the pre- 
sent state of all the Hottentot race is far less happy, far less 
peaceful, than it was before our discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope. If they rob us of cattle, what is that crime to ours! who 
have robbed so large a portion of these tribes of their liberty, and 
of the land of their fathers. If European policy require our 
taking possession of the country, (and I do not dispute that po- 
licy,) let us, in return, as the smallest boon, be kind to its adori- 

ines ; kind to men who may no longer tread the ground over 
which their forefathers have led their flocks; over which their an- 
cestors were probably the first to imprint the human footstep.’ 


The party once more approached the woody banks of the 
Gariep, on the 19th of May; and, during the preparations 
for crossing this ample stream, the author picked up several 
fine pebbles of chalcedony, agate, zeolite, &c. By the aid of 

rafts and friendly Koras, persons, cattle, and baggage, were 
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ultimately conveyed to the opposite side, though not without 
difficulty, delay, and the loss or damage of a few articles, — 
Of the reception which the writer experienced from his fellow, 
Europeans and fellow-Christians, on his return to Klaarwater, 
the reader may judge from the ensuing paragraph : 


‘ None of the missionaries making themselves visible all ‘this 
time, I knocked at Mr. Anderson’s door: he at last came forward, 
and in an admirably calm manner, and without the least expression 
of any emotions, such as worldly men might naturally indulge in, 
on witnessing the return of a person whom he might consider as 
having risen from the dead, received me with, So you're come back 
again. It must certainly have been vexatious to him, to find all 
his predictions respecting the dangers and difficulties of the jour- 
ney, and my failure in the object of it, falsified in the eyes of 
those people by whom he wished to be thought an unerring ex- 
ample for their imitation ; and I readily admit this excuse for his 
feelings. Therefore neither he nor his brother-missionaries had 
any reason for rejoicing at my success and safe return; a senti- 
ment which, if they felt it, never once escaped their lips durin 
the whole time I remained at Klaarwater ; nor did they ever allow 
their consistency to be compromised by any vain curiosity respect- 
ing the occurrences of my journey; for on this head they pre- 
served a silence well becoming men whose minds were occupied 
with better things. However, I met with a civil reception from 
all. 1 know that it is the doctrine of this sect to suppress, and 
even destroy, every lively emotion, and to strive to become serious 
people. But for my part, I never could bring my mind to $0 
serious a state as to avoid being extremely glad at finding myself, 
with all my men, safely arrived at Klaarwater, or to avoid being 
equally rejoiced at getting away from it.’ 


Owing to the lounging and dilatory spirit of the Hotten- 
tots, some time elapsed before the expedition could commence 
its progress into the interior. — Among the new plants col- 
lected in the neighbourhood of Klaarwater, the following are 
enumerated: Jpomea suffruticosa, Mahernia Linneoides, Cleome 
oxyphylla, Cotyledon trigyna, Aristida lanuginosa, Chironia 
palustris, Asparagus suaveolens, and Celosia recurva. 

On the 7th of June, in the 29th degree of latitude, the ther- 
mometer was observed to have dropped to 36°, and a light 
fall of snow took place, —a very uncommon occurrence in 
those regions. — Two non-descript Acacias attracted attention 
within the course of a few days; the first, which was de- 
signated Elephantina because its roots are a favorite food of the 
elephant, is small and herbaceous: but the second is a large 
spreading tree, remarkable for its thick brown thorns, and the 
mealy substance contained in its pods, being the Kameel Dorn of 
the Dutch, and the principal food of the Camelopardalis. — ‘At 
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Ongeluck’s Fountain, a family having taken their hut to 
pieces, and reconstructed the materials at the distance of only 
a few yards from the former site, Mr. B. was induced to 
inquire into the cause of this apparently superfluous trouble ; 
when he was informed that in this way they got rid of the 
fleas, which they leave in quiet possession of the abandoned 
spot. — Here the whole party, amounting to ten Hottentots: 
and a native interpreter, were finally collected : but several of 
them had already betrayed a disregard of truth, and an indif- 
ference to the honorable fulfilment of their duties. The dogs 
alone were invariably faithful; and their attachment to the 
human race is not less conspicuous in the scorching plains of 
‘Africa than in the frozen wastes of Lapland. 


‘ The Sensavdn is one of the most celebrated places of the 
Transgariepine ; being the only spot where the sidilo (sibeelo) is 
found. Hither all the surrounding nations repair for a supply 
of that ornamental and, in their eyes, valuable substance. It con- 
stitutes in some degree an article of barter with the more distant 
tribes, and even among themselves; so that the use of it extends 


over at least five degrees of latitude, or among every tribe which. 


I have visited. 

‘ This sibflo is a shining, powdery iron-ore of a steel-grey or 
bluish lustre, and soft and greasy to the touch, its particles adher- 
ing to the hands or clothes, and staining them of a dark-red or 
ferrugineous color. ‘The skin is not easily freed from these glossy 
particles, even by repeated washing; and wherever this substance 
Is used, every thing soon becomes contaminated, and its glittering 
nature betrays it on every article which the wearer handles. 

‘ The mode of preparing and using it is simply grinding it to- 
gether with grease, and smearing it generally over the body, but 
chiefly on the head ; and the hair is often so much loaded and 
clotted with an accumulation of it, that the clots exhibit the ap- 
pearance of lumps of mineral. A Bachapin, whose head is thus 
covered, considers himself as most admirably adorned, and in full 
dress; and indeed, to lay aside European prejudices, it is quite as 
becoming as our own hair-powder, and is a practice not more un- 
reasonable than ours; with which it may in some respects be com- 
pared. There is, however, a real utility in it, or rather in the 
grease, for those who do not wear caps; it protects the head from 
the powerful and perhaps dangerous effects of a burning sun, as 


it equally does from those of wet and cold. Although the color, 


of the szbtlo be a brownish red, yet the micaceous particles give 
it a bluish tint in those places which reflect the light more 
strongly. 

‘ I have succeeded in preparing from the. sibtlo a very singular 
kind of paint, which may be used either in water-color drawing or 
in oil-painting, by grinding it either in gum-water or in oil; and 
in finishing my drawings of the natives, I have found it most ad- 
mirably suited for giving the exact color, together with that 
peculiar 
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peculiar glittering which it would be impossible to imitate by any 
other means.’ 


Here is likewise found the Vangueria infausta, a plant 
which the Bachapins believe to be bewitched ; and which, in 
its botanical characters and complexion, indicates an affinity 
with those of the plants of Madagascar, a region that com- 
prizes the only other known species of Vangueria. 

Beyond Sensavan, the country was g2nerally open and 
level, and over-run with tall dry grass; except where a bare, 


- scoriaceous rock, of primitive lime-stone, Pen colored 
t 


by some ferruginous impregnation, formed the pavement. In 
other places, this pavement, which occasioned severe jolting to 
the waggons, consisted of a coarse cherty flint, and sometimes 
of white primitive lime-stone. 

_ In the neighbourhood of the Kora Rock Fountain were ob- 
served various plants; and, among the non-descripts, the very 
fragrant Croton gratissimum, Melhania prostrata, Ocymum 


JSruticulosum, Celastrus saxatilis, &c.— On the 20th of June, 


a friendly meeting took place with some Bushmen of a lighter 
complexion than ordinary. — Next day, the Acacia groves 
were enlivened by many small Finches, of a new species, de- 
signated Loxia maculosa. In the arid and parched districts, 
few birds are to be seen, because, requiring frequent supplies 
of drink, they prefer to haunt the vicinity of springs. — The 
picturesque station of Kosi Fountain afforded various botani- 
cal rarities, and particularly Trzaspis hypericotdes, the first of 
its natural order which has been found in Southern Africa. 
A range of low grassy mountains, denominated Kamhanni, 
running from S.E. to N. W., and then taking a more northerly 
direction and assuming a more considerable elevation, separ- 
ates the nation of the Caffres from that of the Hottentots : 
while a narrow defile winds through this chain of hills, and 
opens on a boundless expanse of plain. As the author now 
bordered on a different population from that which he had 
hitherto contemplated, and had to observe communities living 
in more fixed abodes, partly subsisting by agriculture, and 
exhibiting the first traces of civilization, he labored assiduous] 
to make himself in some measure acquainted with the Sichuana 
language, which is spoken over a great extent of the interior. 
Meantime, the hunters brought in two non-descript ante- 
lopes, the one called Paala by the natives, and the other 
Peeli. The former is now designated Antilope melampus, from 
a tuft of short black hair at the back of the hind legs, and 


just above the feet. It has a considerable affinity to the 


spring-buck, but yields to it in beauty of color. The flesh 
proved well flavored, but, like that of most antelopes, de- 
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ficient in fat. The Peeli, or 4. villosa, is brown-cinereous, or 
grizzled, and remarkable for the soft and woolly nature of 
the hair. ‘Two poor half-starved Bichuana men, whom chance 
first brought in contact with the travellers, measured upwards 
of five feet and a half high; and, compared with the dimi- 
nutive stature of the Bushmen, they appeared very tall. Like 
other Africans, they shewed little respect for truth, if they 
could promote their views by deceit and falsehood. 

July 1. the party halted on the banks of the Makkwarin, 
to adjust their waggons and baggage, and arrange their pre- 
parations for entering Litakun. Here the prevailing sub- 
stratum of the country is a compact primitive lime-stone, of 
unascertained depth, occasionally denuded, and forming a 
solid pavement, but at other times covered with sand, of 
various depths, or possibly concealed by superincumbent 
hills of sand-stone, clay-slate, &c.; and it is deserving of 
remark, that the stratification seldom appears to have expe- 
rienced those disruptions and dislocations, which are of such 
frequent occurrence in some other quarters of the globe. 

A few Bachapins, who came up to the waggons, mani- 
fested more liveliness of disposition than their famished 
countrymen just noticed. Their dress differed in some 
respects from that of the Bushmen: they greedily drew up 
through their nostrils a great quantity of snuff, from the palm 
of the hand; and then they begged for tobacco with much 
good-humored importunity.— We should next advert to 
some interesting reflections on the dawn of an African morn- 
ing, the serenity of the nights, the temperature of the winter- 
months, and on the wise adaptations of means to ends, 
exemplified in the structure and habits of the vulture: — 
but the consideration of these topics would carry us beyond 
the limits of discretion. Gladly, too, would we waive the. 
discussion of Mr. Burchell’s reiterated charges of inattention 
to the preservation of some of his most valuable zoological 
specimens, which he presented to the British Museum : but 
we have reason to believe that his statements are substantially 
correct; and we have, therefore, to regret that they have been 
injudiciously mixed with more doubtful allegations in another 
quarter. 

Litakun consists of detached groupes of houses, occupying 
an extent of not less than a mile and a half in diameter; the 
intervening spaces being covered with low bushes, and a half- 
trampled herbage. The entrée into this singular town, and 
the reception of the expedition, are graphically and well 


depicted. — The chief, or some of his more loquacious relatives ° 


and attendants, frequently visited the waggons, so that a 
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friendly and good-humored intercourse was soon established, 
while the crowd rivetted their attention on the white man. 
The first throng had consisted entirely of grown up men: 
but, when it had dispersed, another was speedily formed, of 
women, boys, and girls; being the wives, sons, and daughters 
of the more affluent classes, and who talked with great 
fluency, evincing at the same time the most intense curiosity, 
with the usual vehement desire for tobacco. The chief; his 
uncle, and his brother, betrayed a childish pleasure at being 
driven in the waggon, when it was moved to its proper 
station within the inclosure. ‘This chief, Mattivi, though in- 
vested with absolute power, wore no badge of distinction, 
mingled with his subjects, and even with the hired Hottentots, 
on the same familiar footing as the others, and would ask for 
the loan of their pipe to save his own tobacco. He and 
some of the principal inhabitants frequently sent to the white 
man presents of milk, but a portion of the darlfng herb was 
uniformly expected in exchange ; and when, ag/on a rare oc- 
casion, the offering was a fatted cow, it was understood that 
it should be forthwith slaughtered, and shared among the 
Bachapins who happened to be in attendance. Tobacco was 
an article of daily and clamorous solicitation: but a more 
vexatious demand, preferred by the chief and his attendants, 
and urged with unyielding perseverance, was for the posses- 
sion of a musket, which, after much vain discussion and an 
evasive promise, was finally conceded. — With the drawing 
of a Hottentot, in the attitude of shooting a kanna, the 
crowd were highly delighted, and expressed their satisfaction 
by bursts of laughter. In proportion, however, as this inter- 
course with the Litakunians was prolonged, the more evident 
it became that covetousness and selfishness formed strong 
features in their moral character, and that they were entire 
strangers to the exercise of generosity: they never seemed 
to think that they had obtained enough; and their language 
has no word to express thanks. — ‘Their mode of dancing to 
the music of the pipe is minutely described : but the passage 
is too long for transcription. : 

In consequence of the adjustment of a misunderstanding 
which had taken place relative to the gun, and an allowance 
of ammunition, a great hunting match was proclaimed for the 
18th: when about 500 of the inhabitants, attended by five 
of Mr. Burchell’s people, who were regarded as the prin- 
cipal actors in the scene, spread themselves over the plain, 
to the distance of several miles, and, encircling an extensive 
tract, drove the wild animals towards the town: but they were 
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so few and shy, that not more than six or eight spring-bucks 
were shot by the Hottentots. 


In the course of his perambulations among their neat and 
clustered dwellings, Mr. B. was attended by numbers of the 
natives, who were attracted by curiosity. His account of 


’ Kramori's residence may suffice as a pattern of the other 
habitations of the place. 


_ © It was one of the dargest houses ; nor could it be excelled by 
any in neatness and in the cleanliness and good order of every 
part. In the back-yard, were two others of smaller dimensions : 
one was a store-house ; the other, a sleeping place for the servants 
or attendants. The whole of these buildings and the outer fence 
were circular. The inner apartment of the principal dwelling- 
house, which constituted the centre or main body of the building, 
was about nine feet high, and as much in diameter. The roof, 
thatched with long grass, projected four feet beyond the outer 
wall, and the eaves were supported five feet from the ground b 
unhewn posts of mokaala wood, but from which the bark had been 
entirely taken off. These posts were connected at bottom by a 
low wall six inches thick, and carefully plastered with a composi- 
tion of sand or loam and the manure from the cattle-pounds. This 
formed, with the outer wall of the building, a kind of veranda 
about ten feet in length, in which the family usually sit in the day- 
time, and generally the whole evening. Three girls were sitting 
here at this time, busy in grinding and preparing red ochre for 
painting their bodies. This substance, however, is used chiefl 
by the men. At one end of this veranda was a small and shallow 
bason hollowed out of the floor and rendered more capacious by 
an elevated margin, for the purpose of occasionally receiving a fire 
whenever the coldness of the air rendered it necessary. None of 
the houses had any window or aperture for giving light to the 
inner roonr: the door, which was scarcely eighteen inches wide 
and five feet high, was the only opening. The outer fence, which 
might better be named a wall than a hedge, enclosed the whole at 
a distance of seven feet, and was formed of straight sticks or lon 
twigs of the mohdka tree (or tarchonanthus) compactly bound to- 
gether. The front court, in which we were assembled, was di- 
vided from the back yard by a transverse, and similar, wall. The 
back part of the house, which corresponded with the front ve- 
randa, was wholly filled with large corn7jars, some four, and others 
five, feet high, and three in width, built of the same materials as 
the wall of the house, and raised six or twelve inches above the 
ground.’ 


Some leading individuals, whom the author visited in their 
own houses, felt much flattered by the compliment; and with 
his sketches of the town, taken from the rising grounds, as also 
with the portraits of Molemmi, brother of the chief, and of 
others who entreated to be put into the book, they expressed 
extreme satisfaction. In the mean time, the misconduct of 
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the two timid Hottentots, who seemed to consider their con- 
version to Christianity as a passport to idleness, had nearly 
introduced among their companions a spirit of mutiny, and 
threatened to disorganize future arrangements: but firmness, 
tempered by generous moderation, on the part-of the leader, 
recalled these men to a sense of duty. 

One solitary blacksmith, apparently the only industrious 
man in the place, had set up his artless workshop in Litakun, 
and was busied from early dawn till evening in making 
hatchets, adzes, knives, hassagays, &c., which he bartered for 
unwrought iron, or for corn, cattle, beads, tobacco, hides, or 
articles of dress. He had thus acquired considerable wealth, 
without any of his neighbours having been prompted to 
imitate his example, His bellows, though rudely composed 
of two bags of goats’ skins, quickly raised a small fire to a 
degree of heat sufficient to render a hatchet red hot in two 
minutes. 

At this place, provisions were not obtained without con- 
siderable difficulty: for the inhabitants had greatly thinned 
the game in the neighbourhood ; and, when any was killed, 
some of them always attended the hunters, to have their share 
of it; while others, from a similar motive, haunted the 
waggons. ‘Their appetite, too, was ravenous and indiscrimi- 
nate; for they devoured even the most loathsome parts of the 
garbage, and defrauded the dogs of their perquisites. Some 
of them would likewise carry off the meat before it was se- 
cured beyond their reach. ‘The scanty fare, therefore, to 
which the visitors were reduced, suggested the expediency 
of a hunting excursion for two or three weeks. Mr. Burchell, 
however, is no sooner in motion, than he abruptly suspends the 
regular recital of his proceedings ; and two chapters, ‘ contain- 
ing observations extracted principally from the subsequent parts 
of the journal, are added for the purpose of completing the 
work as an account of the inhabitants of the interior regions 
of Southern Africa, and more especially for conveying as much 
general information as may be sufficient for filling up the de- 
scription of the Bachapins.’ 

According to these documents, the present position of Lita~ 
kun is in 27° 6’ 44" south latitude, 24° 39! 27" of east longi- 
tude from Greenwich, and about 700 miles from the sea. 
Its site, however, has. been more than once altered; and it is 
in the contemplation of the chief to remove it ultimately to 
Nokaniin, his birth-place, and the antient residence of the 
Bachapins. It occupies a sandy plain, surrounded by hills 
of moderate elevation, and which seems to have been originally 
a grove of camelthorns. The grouping of the houses results 
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from the usage of the friends, relatives, and dependants of a 
kosie, or principal inhabitant, pitching their dwellings close to 
his: but the allotment of the respective stations is determined 
by the supreme chief and his kosies. No distinct notions, how- 
ever, are entertained of allodial or of feodal tenures ; nor is 
any rent paid for the soil. The number of dwellings, or 
families, amounts to nearly 800, and that of inhabitants to 
about 5000. Referring to the text and plates for the details of 
Bachapin architecture, we shall only observe that the business 
of building devolves solely on the women; that their struc- 
tures are all of a circular form; and that they are composed 
of stakes and twigs, plastered over with prepared clay, the 
roof being conical, and covered with long grass or straw. 
Particular attention is paid to neatness and cleanness in all 
the apartments. It is, moreover, deserving of notice that 
the houses of the chief, and of his brother, are less important 
in dimensions and external appearance than those of some of 
the subordinate kosies. The cattle required for immediate 
use are kept in pounds belonging to the several divisions of 
the town: but the others are tended at more distant stations ; 
and the milk, by being brought home in bags of ox-hide, is 
thick and sour, having undergone in the carriage a sort of 
imperfect churning. ‘The dead are frequently buried in the 
cattle-pounds, or other vacant space in the outskirts of the 
town: but the graves are studiously kept undistinguished from 
the rest of the soil; and the author had no opportunity of wit- 
nessing the ceremony of a funeral. — ‘The climate of Litakun 
nearly corresponds with that of Kiaarwater, the atmosphere 
being dry and salubrious. The neighbouring mountains are 
mostly composed of red sand-stone :- but a greenish serpentine, 
marked with black spots, or streaks, also occurs. ‘ Soon 
after the commencement of the rainy season, the land in the 
vicinity of the town is converted into numerous plantations 
corn, beans, and water-melons ; and which, equally with the 
buildings, are the work only of female hands.’ 

From the want of written and symbolical characters, the 
origin of the Caffre tribes has never been accurately deter- 
mined: but it is not unreasonable to presume that they are the 
‘descendants of the first occupiers of the soil. The physical 
features of the Bachapins proclaim them to be of the same race, 
although their language is now distinct, and denotes a long se- 
paration of geographical position and political interests. ‘The 
communities of the Bichuanas frequently contend for the pos- 
session of one another’s cattle, sometimes on the ground of reta- 
liation. The power of the chief, which is partially moderated 
by the members of his cquncil, devolves from the father to the 
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eldest son; and, when exerted without control, it is still 


obeyed without dispute. Every male is, from early youth, 


habituated to the use of the hassagay, and never leaves the 
house without one or more of these weapons, that he may be 
prepared against hostile stragglers, or ready to kill any game 
which may come within his reach. All are liable to be ealled 
out to assist in repelling invasion. Their warlike expeditions, 
however, are conducted more by stratagem than by pitched 
battles in open day. When any prisoners of war are taken, 
they are usually treated asslaves, or rather as servants. The 
political alliances and the hostile differences of the tribes, being 
regulated by the prospect of immediate plunder or of securing 
freshly acquired booty, are variable and. fluctuating; and, to 
deter their visitors from bartering with other tribes, they 
scruple not to represent the latter as cruel and ferocious. — 
The discussion of these topics gives rise to some pertinent 
suggestions on a regulated traffic in ivory, which we would 
recommend to the consideration of capitalists, in these days 
of joint-stock companies and investments. 

Among the Bichuanas, the lower orders exhibited every 
mark of great poverty and wretched feeding. Punishments 


were either of very rare occurrence or secretly inflicted: yet 


it is a capital offence to withhold from the chief the breast 
o. any animal, killed by a subject; and a public execution 
had taken place shortly before Mr. Burchell had arrived at 
Litakun. A man who had clandestinely slaughtered one of 
the chief’s oxen ‘ was shut up in his own house, and the 
whole building and the poor wretch consumed together, while 
a party of armed men surrounded it, to prevent his escape.’ 
— These untutored beings practise no external forms of wor- 
ship, but believe in the existence of a great evil spirit, in lucky 
and unlucky omens, in charms, and in sorcery. Notwith- 
standing their moral debasement, however, they are not 
altogether destitute of virtues; among which may be reckoned 
good-humored dispositions, a decent and peaceable behaviour 
towards one another, and modesty’and fidelity on the part of 
the women. ‘Their vices are inordinate selfishness, false- 
hood, deceit, and the indifference with which they perpetrate 
murder. They delight in conversation, and willingly render 
a personal service, in expectation of a return. The men are 
chiefly occupied in war, hunting, preparing skins for clothes, 
making implements and utensils, and tending the cattle. 
They shew a marked dislike to being wetted by the rain, as 
not only the sensation of the drops on the uncovered parts of 
their body is disagreeable, but their leathern garments, when 
moistened, are apt to become so hard that it is troublesome 
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to restore their suppleness. In numeration, they seldom 
venture to reckon beyond ten. They are well-proportioned, 
generally tall, and apparently robust: but, except in the 
exercises of walking and throwing the hassagay, they are 
rather deficient in muscular strength. They have neither the 
very flat and dilated nose nor the thick lips of the Negro of 
Guinea. In general, the women do not much associate with 
the other sex, their occupations being distinct. They are 
betrothed at an early age, and in fact virtually sold to the 
husband, who regards them as servants purchased, to build 
his house, and to cook his food. ‘The ornamental append- 
ages of their dress consist of ear-drops made of copper-wire, 
or wood, a necklace of small bits of cut wood, a copper brace- 
let, beads in great profusion, &c. 

Owing to the general salubrity of their climate, the Bacha- 

pins are not exposed to many diseases: but small-pox has, 
at different times, made its ravages among them, and they 
are occasionally visited by ophthalmia. Instead of the results 
of any medical knowlege, the most absurd practices, the coin- 
age of ignorance and superstition, uniformly prevail. 
_ The Sichuana language is represented as uncommonly 
smooth and euphonious, abounding in single and double 
vowels, and susceptible of a wonderful rapidity of utterance: 
but its structure is not easily reducible to simple or general 
rules. 

Being, like other imperfectly civilized tribes, tenacious of 


antient usages, the Bachapins adhere to a rude and artless — 


system of agriculture, the entire management of which is 
consigned to the women. In order to prepare the ground for 
‘sowing, they turn it up with a sort of hoe, or mattock. The 
corn, (Holcus sorghum,) Indian millet, is put into the earth in 
‘August or September, and is usually reaped in April. This 
‘grain is most commonly eaten simply boiled: but sometimes 
it is pounded, boiled to a solid consistency with milk, and 
‘allowed to become very sour. They also cultivate a small 
‘species of kidney-bean, different sorts of water-melons, the 
calabash gourd, &c.: but it is not a little remarkable that, 
with all their love of tobacco, they have never attempted to 
raise it. ‘The amount of the annual crops being by much 
‘too limited for the subsistence of the population, and the 
‘produce of the chace having become very precarious, many 
-of the natives have recourse to picking up wild roots of a 
species of Gladiolus, Bauhinia, and other plants, and thus 
‘contrive to drag on their existence. 

With respect to practical arts and manufactures, the Ba- 


chapins appear to be very deficient. m 
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‘ The means by which they bring raw hides, and the skins of 
animals, into the state of leather, seemed to be principally me- 
chanical, as they certainly do not at present practise the art of 
tanning by steeping the skin in any lixivium. They sometimes 
smear them with the brains of the animal, and say that this assists 
their other operations in rendering the skin more supple and soft : 
the Hottentots and Bushmen follow the same practice, but not al- 
ways; nor is it an essential part of the process. They may pos- 
sibly employ the juices of some plants containing the tanning 
property ; but this never came under my observation. 

‘ Their method therefore consists, in loosening the texture of 
the skin by continued rubbing, stretching and ocraping : this is 
performed in various ways. Small skins are prepared in the hand, 
and are frequently carried about with the person, that they may be 
thus rubbed whenever he may find leisure, or be in want of amuse- 
ment. 

‘ The larger skins consume much labor and time before they are 
made fit for use. The manner in which these people. usually work 
upon them, singular as it may appear to a stranger, is not unrea- 
sonable, as it seems to have been devised with a view to convert a 
laborious employment into an amusement. The skin being laid 
upon the ground, and having another skin stretched mes 2 it, 
several men, from two to as many as can sit round it, employ 
themselves upon it at the same time. The operation of bringing 
it into the state of leather consists in alternately pushing it to- 
gether and distending it. If only two persons are at work, — 
sit or kneel opposite to each other, and at the same instant, pus 
the skin forward, not only by the movement of their hands, or 
that of their whole body; by which the operators are brought al- 
most in contact with each other. Then quickly rising, they draw 
themselves backwards, and pull the skin open. ininatianie they 
again drive it together, and again stretch it out; continuing all the 
while to keep time to these movements, by a strange savage noise 
more like that of dogs fighting over a bone, or of wild beasts 
growling and yelling over their prey, than of men singing for 
amusement ; for such it is meant to be, although more properly 
described as a howling and grunting. If several persons engage 
in this employment, half their number at a time go through these 
motions ; and on rising up, the other half fall forwards and push 
the skin into a heap in the centre: thus each party making their 
movements alternately in quick succession, the skin, to which they 
generally add grease to diminish its stiffness, is rendered, after a 
few days’ work, exceedingly pliable, and perhaps much softer 
than it could have been made by the usual method of tanning in a 
ley of bark. Afterwards, those parts of the skin, which have not 
been sufficiently softened by this process, are rubbed together by 
the hand. The raw hide, previously to the above operation, un- 
dergoes much preparatory scraping, either with an adze or with a 
sharp piece of stone.’ 
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The carved figures in relief, which sometimes ornament 
their knife-handles and other utensils, are the work of the 
Bichuana nations beyond them, to the north-east, who seem 
to be a more ingenious people, and to have made farther 
advances in civilization. 

To this volume are subjoined, in a tabular form, an itinerary, 
with a register of the weather, and a zoological, a botanical, 
and a general index ; symptoms, we suspect, of a conclusion 
to the records of these interesting peregrinations: yet, if we 
mistake not the import of some incidental hints, the public 
may still expect to be favored with a systematical account of 
the author’s researches in natural history. — The general re- 
marks, which we hazarded on the preceding volume, may, 
with some slight modifications, apply to the present. ‘The 
botanical notices in the margin, however, are rather less 
numerous; and the composition, though occasionally deficient 
in sprightliness, is less disfigured than heretofore with lame 
or aukward modes of expression. On every occasion, we 
discern the most scrupulous regard to an impartial and 
accurate representation of facts: —to that paramount re- 
spect for truth, the absence of which in a reporter of travels 
no talents or qualifications can redeem. In many passages, 
also, the author even rises into eloquence: especially when 
he gives way to the dictates of those generous and compas- 
sionate feelings, which extend to the inferior animals that 
ministered to his progress; thus shedding the soft and sooth- 
ing rays of sympathy and kindness over the arid waste, and 
diffusing the charms of benignity among the untutored chil- 
dren of nature. 





Art. II. Leiters to and from Henrietta Countess of Suffolk, and 
her Second Husband the Hon. George Berkeley, from 1712 to 
1767. With Historical, Biographical, and Explanatory Notes. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1/.10s. Boards. Murray. 1824. 


((ONNEcTED as the name of Mrs. Howard, afterward Lady 
Suffolk, is with those of the wits, the scholars, and the cour- 

tiers of her day, her correspondence, though of trifling intrin- 
sic value, still possesses no inconsiderable interest. Known 
to the reader as the correspondent of Pope, of Swift, and 
of Gay, and to the politician and historian as the favorite, if 
not the mistress, of George II., her letters exhibit a sort of 
‘sketch, though often slight and imperfect, of the age in which 
she lived, and introduce us very agreeably into the circle in 
which she moved. We become intimate with the witty and 
beautiful maids of honor who ornamented the court of the 
Princess 
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Princess of Wales ; — with the graceful Mary Lepell, cele- 
brated by Gay as ‘ Harvey fair of face;” —with the lively 
Mary Bellenden, the “smiling Mary, soft and fair as down ;” 
— with the frail Sophia Howe, and the prudent Miss Mea- 
dows. We are again in company with Swift, and Pope, and 
Gay, and Arbuthnot; and we are once more involved in all 
the court-politics of that day, in which were mingled not only 
lords of the bedchamber and ladies of the wardrobe, but 
poets, wits, and philosophers. We shall endeavor to con- 
duct our readers through the correspondence before us with 
something like a connected reference to the times and the 
people to which it relates. 

Shortly before the accession of the Brunswick family, 
Mrs. Howard and her husband visited the court of Hanover; 
and, on the death of Queen Anne, the latter was appointed 
groom of the bedchamber to the new king, and the former 
was made one of the bedchamber-women to the Princess of 
Wales. At this period, the present correspondence com- 
mences, and a considerable portion of the earlier part of it is 
filled with such topics as we may imagine would prove most 
amusing to the gay and giddy people by and to whom the 
letters are addressed. Thus the collection is introduced by 
an epistle from Lord Chesterfield, then the Hon. Phili 
Stanhope, dated from Trinity-College, Cambridge, filled wit 
such matter as a confidential communication of that nature 
usually contains: but the most edifying letters are those which 
passed between the lords and ladies of the court, and which 
give rather a curious insight into the manners of the times. 
The style of them convinces us of what we were always very 
much inclined to suspect, that Swift’s Polite Conversations 
were not the absurd caricatures which they have often been 
supposed ; and that they are in fact only a modest exagger- 
ation of the fashionable mode of conversation then prevalent. 
Many of the gross indelicacies, in which the Dean’s inter- 
locutors indulge, are fully equalled by passages in the volumes 
before us; after the perusal of which, we were somewhat less 
surprized at the tone adopted by Pope in his letters to various 
ladies, and by Swift in his Journal to Stella. It must also be 
remembered that the editor of these volumes has frequently 
suppressed passages, and even whole letters, on account of 
their indelicacy; a proceeding which, it must be confessed, 
gives the imagination of the reader a very wide range. We 
feel some hesitation in illustrating our observations with par- 
ticular instances, and shall therefore refer our readers to the 
epistles themselves: the only passage, which we shall venture 
to cite, being contained in a letter from Lord Harvey (elder 
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brother of Lord Fanny) to Mrs. Howard. ‘With the wit of 
the lady-writers, we dare not meddle. 


‘ I beg you will give my humble duty to Miss Bellenden, and 
by the time I come to court (which shall be long before the birth- 
day) she shall receive a vessel of the best yall (for we brew no ale 
in this country) that ever brought up air —I dare not say wind — 
to two fair ladies.’ 


The best letters in this part of the collection are those of 
Mrs. Campbell, formerly Mary Bellenden, and afterward 
Duchess of Argyle; and of a Mrs. Bradshaw, an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Howard, of whom little else is now known. 
We have also two very characteristic letters from the high- 
spirited but unfortunate Sophia Howe, who died a few years 
afterward of a broken heart and with a blemished reputation. 
Can any thing give a more perfect idea of a wild, thoughtless, 
good-natured young creature than the following ? 


‘ You will think, I suppose, that I have had no flirtation since 
I am here; but you will be mistaken; for the moment I entered 
Farnham a man in his own hair, cropped, and a brown coat, 
stopped the coach to bid me welcome in a very gallant way; and 
we had a visit yesterday from a country clown of this place who 
did all he could to persuade me to be tired of the noise and fatigue 
of a court-life, and intimated that a quiet country one would be 
very agreeable after it; and he would answer that in seven years 
I should have a little court of my own. 

‘ I think this is very well vr leon for the short time I have 
been here; and truly since what this gentleman has said, I am 
half resolved not to return to you, but follow his advice in taking 
up with a harmless, innocent, and honest livelihood in a warm cot- 
tage; but for fear I should be tempted too far, put my Lord 
Lumley in mind to send the coach for me on Tuesday se’nnight : 
for, though it will be a sort of mortification to me to leave this 
place, I will not be so ill-natured as to let you all die for want 
of me. 

‘ Tam just come from Farnham church where I burst out in 
laughing the moment I went in, and it was taken to be because 
I was just pulling out one of my Scotch cloth handkerchiefs, which 
made me think of Jenny Smith. The pastor made a very fine 
sermon upon what the wickedness of this world was come to. 

‘ My service to the Duke of Argyle, and tell him I brought 
down his play-things to divert myself here, I cannot say to put 
myself in mind of him; for that purpose it would have been a 
needless trouble to load the coach with them. — Tell Stanhope I 
have lost the Bath ring he gave me, but I am going into one (a 
bath) to-night, where I will dive for the other (a ring), to give 
him when we meet. ‘ S.H’ 





Among Mrs. Bradshaw’s letters, are several from Bath, 
which present an amusing picture of the people assembled 
| at 
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at this celebrated place. The men are described as * such 
unfinished animals, one would swear that they were beholden 
to the hot springs for their creation without any other assist- 
ance ;” with the exception of a Colonel Cotton, ** who,” 
according to the fair writer, ‘‘ is a good agreeable man, but 
the ladies are all so fond of him that I believe he must take 
to his bed soon. If you see a footman in the street, his 
errand is to Colonel Cotton: he gives breakfasts, makes 
balls, plays, and does every thing a lady can desire; but then 
he is but one man, and cannot turn himself to at least ten 
women that have fastened upon him, from which contests do 
often arise amongst us.” — Gay also was at this period at 
Bath: * but he is,” says Mrs. B., “ a lost thing, and the 
colic has reduced him to pass a hum-drum hour with me very 
often. I desired him to club a little wit towards diverting 
you, but he said it was not in him.” : 

Mrs. Bradshaw’s request to Gay, ‘to club a little wit,” 
was by no means an uncommon solicitation at this time, when 
the ladies of fashion were in the habit of desiring the assist- 
ance of the wits in the composition of their epistles. ‘Thus, 
when Mrs. Howard engaged in the solemn love-correspond- 
ence with Lord Peterborough which we shall soon notice, his 
Lordship’s letters were frequently forwarded to Gay; who 
furnished the draft of an answer, which was adopted, rejected, 
or altered, according to the lady’s fancy. ‘The manner in 
which Gay and their graces of Queensberry used to * club 
their wit” may be seen in the correspondence of Swift and 
Pope. 

It is curious to remark the importance which was attached, 
a century since, to all the proceedings of the court; and the 
interest which the people at large took in royal dissensions 
and intrigues, which at present excite so little attention. The 
misunderstanding between George I. and the Prince of Wales 
was long a source of great public anxiety: no communication 
whatever took place between the two courts; and the persons 
who had been presented to the Prince were forbidden by a 
notice in the Gazette to make their appearance before the 
King. At length, a reconciliation was effected, to the great 
satisfaction of the courtiers. ‘ The officers of the two 
courts,” say the public papers of the day, ‘‘ kissed, embraced, 
and congratulated one another upon this auspicious recon- 
ciliation.” ‘The following passage will give some idea of the 
feeling thus excited : 


‘ I suppose you have had no small share in the joy this happy 
reconciliation has occasioned. I heartily congratulate you upon it. 
Mr. Molesworth testified his zeal at the expence of his sobriety; 
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for he was not satisfied to make his men drunk, but got drunk 





' himself, and it was no fault of his that I was not so too ; in short, 


he celebrated the news in a manner that alarmed the country 
people, for after he had made them ring the bells all day, in the 
evening he made his troop draw up before his lodging, and, he at 
the head of them, began with the King’s and Prince’s health 
together, and then the Princess, and after the rest of the royal 
family ; at every health he made his troop fire a round of shot ; 
he invited several gentlemen to pledge these healths ; and when 
they had done, they threw the glasses over their heads. When 
this was done, he carried them all with him to drink a bowl of 
punch. As to his men, after they had despatched a barrel of ale, 
they thought themselves not glad enough ; and he, to make them 
80, went amongst them, and gave them money to finish in wine. 
He is at present a little disordered with that night’s work, and 
desires his best services to you.’ 


The offices about the court, also, were at this period objects 
of much greater ambition than at present; and we. find several 
instances in the letters before us of attempts to procure them, 
by bribing the favorite Mrs. Howard. Much to that lady’s 
credit, these ‘proposals appear to have been rejected with in- 
dignation: but the fact of their being thus openly made proves 
that corruption was then considered as a more venial offence 
than it is now. We should suppose (speaking from our own 
impression of the state of moral feeling in the present age) 
that no man of family would write to the reigning favorite 
with an offer of a thousand guineas to be made gentleman of 
the bedchamber ; and yet such an offer was made on behalf 
of Lord Grandison to Mrs. Howard. Every one who was 
supposed to possess power at court, or with the ministry, was 
continually exposed at this time to the solicitations of the 
needy and the ambitious. — Swift, in his Journal to Steffa, 
relates an instance of a bribe having been offered to himself; 
and we may imagine the variety of the applications with 
which Mrs. Howard was tormented, from the following para- 
graph in a letter addressed by the Dean of St. Patrick’s to that 
Lady. 


‘ There are, Madam, thousands in the world who, if they saw 
your dog Fop use me kindly, would the next day in a letter tell 
me of the delight they heard I had in doing good, and being as- 
sured that a word of mine to you would do any thing, desire my 
interest to speak to you to speak to the Speaker to speak to Sir 
R. Walpole to speak to the King.’ 


Among the many expectant courtiers of the day, Dr. 
Young appears to have been one of the most importunate, if 
we may judge from ‘a deplorable specimen of solicitation,’ 
‘as it is termed by the editor, inserted in these volumes. — It 
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is painful to see that such a man as Lord Bathurst also could 
stoop to flatter the favorite, and to recommend himself through 
her to the King’s notice. ‘ Whenever,’ says his Lordship, 
‘ the King shall think it for his service to command me to 
try my interest in the country, I shall be ready to do it; till 
then, it is my intention to be quiet.’ 

Few things are more amusing than the style of the love- 
letters which our ancestors, a century ago, deemed it incum- 
bent on them to write. They were in perfect accordance 
with the costume of the writers, and can ‘only be supposed to 
have proceeded from gentlemen in long wigs and peach- 
colored coats. In the present volumes, we have an admirable 
specimen of a correspondence of this kind, between the great 
Earl of Peterborough and Mrs. Howard. The stately pomp 
of his Lordship’s passion, the courtly agonies which he en- 
dures, the polite wit with which his sufferings are tempered, 
and the wonderful dulness which pervades all his letters, sur- 
pass every thing of the kind that it has been our fortune to 
peruse. The fashion of the day permitted a lady to receive 
without blame the incense thus offered to her charms; and 
that Mrs. Howard was far from endeavoring to conceal the 
amorous flatteries which Lord Peterborough addressed to her, 
appears, as we have already stated, from his letters being for- 
warded to Gay, who often employed his wit and ingenuity in 
framing answers. From the rhetorical absurdities with which 
the Earl’s letters are filled, we select a short paragraph : 


‘ Oh, Madam, may I not say, were there a possibility of some 
return, that I would prefer one kind thought to the mines of Peru 
and Mexico? A heart for a heart is a natural though unreasonable 
demand in my circumstances. — Oh, dearest lady, refuse not mine, 
_ and do with your own as you think fit, provided you keep it to 
yourself; or keep it at least till you can find one who deserves it.’ 


The intimacy, in which Mrs. Howard lived with the great 
literary men of her age, led us to expect a much more inter- 
esting correspondence with them than we here discover. 
Pope, whose acquaintance was universal, resided near her 
villa at Marble-hill, and this is probably the reason why so 
few letters from him are found in this collection. Swift was 
not introduced to her until his visit to England in 1726, and 
his correspondence with her appears to have been discon- 
tinued a few years afterward. Several of the letters between 
the Dean and Mrs. Howard have already appeared before the 
public, and are reprinted in the present work. Without at- 
tempting to detract from Swift’s character, it may perhaps be 


fairly asserted that his object, in forming an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Howard, 
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Mrs. Howard, was to render the interest of that lady at 
court subservient to his own views and those of his friends; 
and that, when he discovered the reluctance of the favorite 
to any exertion of her influence, he abandoned a corre- 
spondence which in any other point of view could possess little 
value in his estimation.— Gay and Mrs. Howard appear to 
have lived on terms of great intimacy ; though both he and 
his friends were much disappointed at the unsuccessful ter~ 
mination of the hopes which the poet rested on her patron- 
age. With Arbuthnot, this lady’s correspondence appears 
to have been very confined. — Few anecdotes relative to 
Mrs. H.’s literary friends are found in the present volumes; 
which, however, throw some little light on the personal history 
of Gay. Thenames of Popeand Martha Blount occasionally 
occur in conjunction ; which has given rise to an observation 
of the editor ‘ that it is supposed they were secretly married.’ 
This supposition is certainly erroneous, as no traces whatever 
of such a marriage are to be found. 

In one of the few letters addressed to Mrs. Howard by 
Dr. Arbuthnot, the Doctor gives an account, according to his 
own humorous manner, of ‘ the comical way’ in which he 
was used at ‘Tunbridge : 


‘ The company consists chiefly of 6on-vivants with decayed 
stomachs, green-sickness virgins, unfruitful or miscarrying wives. 
The way your humble servant was used was comical enough. — 
The medicines I prescribed, when they had done good, were pre- 
scribed by the patient to others, and so on till at last the apothe- 
cary made gallons of bitters which they took by drams at the 
shop, and half-pecks of pills which they carried home in boxes. 
They filled my belly with good dinners at noon, and emptied my 
pockets at night at quadrille.’ 


Only one piece of poetry is preserved in this corre- 
spondence, * A Character of Sir Robert Walpole by Dean 
Swift.” The original is carefully written and corrected in the 
Dean’s own hand, and there can therefore be little doubt of 
its genuineness. It is indeed in Swift’s own bitter manner. 


‘¢ With favor and fortune fastidiously blest, 
He’s loud in his laugh, and he’s coarse in his jest ; 
Of favor and fortune unmerited, vain ; 
A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main ; 
Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders ; 
By dint of experience, improving in blunders ; 
Oppressing true merit, exalting the base, 
And selling his country to purchase his place ; 
A jobber of stocks by retailing false news, 
A prater at court in the style of the stews ; 


Of 
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Of virtue and worth by profession a giber, 

Of juries and senates the bully and briber : — 

Though I name not the wretch, you all know who I mean, 
’Tis the cur-dog of Britain, and spaniel of Spain.” 


We believe that not many persons, except the editor of this 
correspondence, have entertained any serious doubts as to the 
nature of the connection between Mrs. Howard and the King, 
and she has accordingly been historically recognized as his 
mistress. ‘That we should find no direct and positive evi- 
dence on a point like this is not surprising, and we must be 
contented to let it rest on general reputation. The testimony 
of Horace Walpole, however, is exceedingly strong; and, 
notwithstanding some discrepancies with respect to dates, 
pointed out by the editor, it must be acknowleged to possess’ 
considerable weight. In opposition to the commonly received 
opinion, thus supported, the present editor maintains the 
innocence of Mrs. Howard, and founds his arguments on a 
species of negative evidence to which we cannot attach any 
importance. 


‘«¢ A careful perusal of all Lady Suffolk’s original papers obliges 
the editor to declare that he not only finds a large proportion 
of Walpole’s anecdotes to be unfounded, but that he leas not in 
Mrs. H.’s correspondence with the King, nor the notes of her 
conversations with the Queen, nor in any of her most confidential 


papers, found a single trace of the feelings which Walpole so con- 
fidently imputes.” 


Now it is well known that Mrs. Howard was very averse to 
the reputation of favorite. ‘* She hath been reckoned,” says 
Dean Swift in his character of her, “ for some years to be 
the great favorite of the house at Leicester-Fields, which is a 
fact which of all others she most earnestly wishes might not 
be believed.” ‘The character of favorite being disagreeable to 
her, it is not surprizing that no traces of a more reprehensible 
connection should be found among her correspondence. In 
point of literary excellence, Mrs. Howard’s letters do not 
possess any considerable merit: the best of them is that which 
is found in Swift’s works signed “ Lieve Yahoo.” Her cor- 
respondence was probably sought by the wits of the day 
from a regard to her character as favorite, rather than to her 
talents as a writer. She appears, however, to have been a 
woman of good sense and discretion. 

We shall conclude with two very agreeable letters from Mrs. 
Bradshaw and Lord Chesterfield, (then Lord Stanhope,) con- 


taining an account of a country-life at the beginning of the 
last century : : 


. Mrs. BRAD- 
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‘ Mrs. BRADSHAW To Mrs. Howarp. 


‘ (Gosworth Hall,) May 28. (1722.) 

‘ Our bells have rung ever since four this morning, which is 
more a proof of Lady Mohun’s power than the people’s inclina- 
tions. * 
~ © Tam told you expect from me an account of the manners and 
customs of this place: it is impossible for me to obey your com- 
mands at present, for the weather has been so wet that none of 
the neighbouring nymphs or swains have been able to make their 
appearance; but if you can be contented with a description of 
the hall, and the manners of life we lead this Christmas time, (for 
sp it is here, I do assure you,) take it as follows. 

‘ We meet in the work-room before nine; eat, and break a 
joke or two, till near twelve ; then we repair to our own chambers 
and make ourselves ready, for it cannot be called dressing : at noon 
the great bell fetches us into the parlour, adorned with all sorts of 
fire-arms, poisoned darts, several pair of old shoes and boots won 
from the Tartars by men of might belonging to this castle, with 
the stirrups of King Charles I. taken from him at Edge-Hill. 

‘ Here leave we the historical part of the furniture, and cast 
your eye (in imagination) upon a table covered with fish and flesh, 
the product of our own estate; and such ale! — it would make 
you stare again}, Howard. After your health has gone round 
(which is always the second glass), we begin to grow witty, and 
really say things that would make your ears tingle: your court- 
wits are nothing to us for invention (plots only excepted); but, 
being all of a side, we lay no scheme but of getting you amongst 
us, where, though I say it that should not (because I would have 
my share in it), you would pass your time very agreeably in our 
dike, for you must know we have hardly seen dry land since we 
came. 

‘ Mr. Mordaunt{ has once or twice made an effort to sall 
out into the gardens, but finding no rest for the sole of his foot, 
returns presently to us again; and, I must give him his due, al- 
ways in good humour. Miss § had a small ray of hope last night, 
for Colonel Lawrence|| and a gentleman with him, swam to us; 
the last was clothed in blue, turned up with red, and adorned with 
plate buttons, upon which she puts me on her lutestring suit, not 
omitting all the little flirtation she is mistress of: if she brings it 





‘* The birth-day of George I.: —the good Cestrians were 


Jacobites, and would not have celebrated the Hanoverian king’s 
birth-day if Lady Mohun had not forced them to do it.’ 


‘ + Lord Harvey has hinted to us that Mrs. Howard was fond 
of ale.’ 


‘ + Lady Mohun’s third husband.’ 


‘ § Probably Miss Mordaunt, half-sister to Lady Mohun’s 
husband.’ 


‘ || Probably a brother or other near relation of Lady Mohun.’ 
to 
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to any thing, you shall be sure to have notice time enough to pro- 
vide another maid. * 

‘ Nay, I will assure you, old as I am I have my little gallantries 
too. A gentleman, of three hundred per annum, fancies ‘me ex- 
tremely ; and if he had not been under an engagement before I 
came, I have some reason to believe I might have kept a chaise of 
my own; however, I live in hope that a loose man may come, 
though it will be some time first, for all the best families in the 
parish are laid up with what they call the joke, — which in Eng- 
land + is called theitch. We have hada noble captain, who dined 
in a brave pair of white gloves, to my very great surprise ; but it 
was when I was in my London ignorance. 

‘ Iam now called upon to see a pond drawn, which will pro- 
duce carp as big as some of your lords of the bedchamber. 
Madam Howard, I live in expectation of an epistle from you, 
which is the only wish I have out of my company, who are all 
your humble servants; but nobody is more entirely so than your 
slave, ‘ Pecey.’ 


‘ Lorp STANHOPE TO Mrs. Howarp. 


‘ Madam, The Peak, June 30. 1725. 

‘ I think I have acquired a sort of a right of troubling you 
with a letter everytime I go into the country ; I am sure, at least, 
I have a temptation to do it, which I cannot resist ; — that is, your 
usual goodness in letting me afterwards have one from you. 

‘ After assuring you of my respects, which no place can alter, 
I am more at a loss what to say from hence, than I should have 
been from any other part, either of this world or the next ; for, 
were I to give you a true description of this place, I should lie 
under the imputation that travellers generally do. I will only tell 
you, by way of specimen, that the inhabitants here are as utter 
strangers to the sun as they are to shoes and stockings; and were 
it, by some strange revolution in nature, once to shine upon them, 
the unusual light would certainly blind them, in case the heat did 
not suddenly kill them. It is called The Peak; and you have 
heard the devil is reported to have some possessions in it, which I 
certainly believe. For, had I been a Papist, (as, thank God, I am 
not,) I should have thought myself in purgatory; but, being a 
good Protestant, I was obliged most orthodoxly to conclude myself 
to be in hell. But reflecting, since, how little good company I 
meet with here, and how much I might expect to find there, together 
with the consideration of my excessive poverty, I begin to believe 
I am in Scotland, where, like the rest of that nation, I only stay 
till Iam master of half-a-crown to get out of it. 

‘ But, after all this, I ought in justice, and, indeed, to give the 
devil his due, to inform you of the satisfactions I meet with here. 
In the first place, the waters, that my father came here to drink, 





‘ * Miss Mordaunt had succeeded the unfortunate Sophia 

’ Howe as maid of honour.’ 

‘ + Cheshire is sometimes called Wales.’ J 
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have done him a great deal of good, and, I hope, have confirmed 
his health for a considerable time. In the next place, I have my 
two brothers *, who make it their whole business to entertain me. 
They never suffer me to be alone, thinking me inclined to melan- 
choly. Then having heard that I love music, they spare no pains 
to please me that way: the eldest performing tolerably ill upon a 
broken hautboy, and the youngest something worse upon a crack- 
ed flute. As I would be civil in my turn, too, I beg of them not 
to give themselves so much trouble upon my account, being ap- 
prehensive that great expense of breath may impair their lungs ; 
but all to no purpose, for they assure me they will venture any 
thing to divert me, and so play the more. 

‘ Besides these domestic amusements, I have likewise my re- 
creations abroad, both pleasant and profitable; for I have won 
three half-crowns of the curate at a horse-race, and six shillings 
of Gaffer Foxeley at a cock-match. But whether this success 
may not one day or other prove to my cost, by drawing me into 
gaming +, I cannot answer. 

‘ Iam afraid I have, like most memoir-writers, troubled you 
too long with the account of my own life; but you will easily ex- 
cuse me, for the sake of that agreeable variety you will find in it. 
So wishing you all imaginable success at Trey-ace, Commerce, or 
whatever else may be the prevailing diversion of the Lodgef, I 
am, with the greatest truth and respect, yours, &c. 

‘ STANHOPE. 

‘ P.S. I must beg of you, if his Royal Highness should be 

ever so good as to mention me, that you will present my most 


“pemee duty and respect to him when you find it not improper. 
hope their three highnesses § are well.’ 


A portrait of the Countess of Suffolk is prefixed to this 
publication, which is composed from MSS. in the possession 
of the Marchioness of Londonderry. 





Art. III. Travels through Part of the United States and Canada, 
in 1818 and 1819. By John M. Duncan, A.B. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. Boards. Hurst and Co. 1823. 


We have already thrown an incidental glance on these 

volumes, having recently adverted to them with appro- 
bation in our Number for February last, when we took notice 
of an * Appeal to the People of Illinois on the Subject of 
Slavery :” but they merit more direct attention. — Numerous 





‘ * Probably Sir William Stanhope, born in 1702; and John 
Stanhope, born January 9. 1704.’ 

‘ + Raillery of his own passion for gaming.’ 

‘ + Richmond-Lodge.’ 

‘ § Probably the Prince’s three children, Frederick, William, 
and Augusta.’ 
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as are the works which have been written of late years 
respecting North America and the Canadas, we can yet 
imagine that an Englishman may cross the Atlantic with very 
erroneous conceptions of the moral and civil character of 
those whom he is about to visit, or with whom he purposes 
to take up his permanent abode. In reading these works, 
it is impossible not to feel that the bulk of British travellers 
have started from homefetthenwith strong preludicesfin favor 
of the Americans, and possibly of their republican government, 
or against both ; and, in the course of their travels, far from 
endeavoring to smother or suppress these prejudices, many 
of them seem rather to have sought in the manners and in- 
stitutions of the Americans for any thing that might serve to 
justify and corroborate them. As the conflicting testimony 
of witnesses throws a jury into the most distressing uncer- 
tainty, so is the opposing evidence of travellers equally per- 
plexing to those who desire an unbiassed verdict for their 
guidance. ‘The panegyric which Miss Wright has given of 
the United States * is neutralized by the sullen and repul- 
sive narrative of Mr. Faux}; and the fidelity of each is 
brought into suspicion by the discrepancy of their narratives. 
Both found something to feed their prejudices, and both 
express their feelings strongly, and give to facts the coloring 
of their own minds: but the British reader wants no coloring; 
plain facts is all that he desires; and he would much ‘rather 
make his own commentary, and draw his own inferences, 
than have them officiously drawn for him by others. 

Mr. Duncan crossed the water perhaps without prejudices 
in the strict sense of the word: but with such a horror of 
certain religious heresies, that if we did not feel compassion 
for the pain which he suffers at their wide extension, we should 
smile at the dangers with which his imagination surrounds those 
who entertain them. He is, however, a man of discernment, 
gives his remarks with perfect fairness, applauds without ex- 
travagance, and censures without severity. No small or unde- 
served portion of the popularity of some of Mr. Washington 
Irving’s publications arose from the kindly feeling which he, 
an American, entertained towards the English character, and 
from the earnest manner in which he labored to efface any 
unfavorable impressions against us which several of his coun- 
trymen had taken pains to propagate. Mr. Duncan is in- 
titled to the same praise. He was at Boston on the 4th of 
July, the anniversary of American independence, when it is 


the annual custom to pronounce an oration to commemorate 
the event. 





* See M.R. vol. xcvii. p. 247. + See M. KR. vol. cii. p. a 
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‘ The orator was a Mr. Gray, and his address is more charac- 
terised by plain good sense, than by declamatory brilliancy. It 
has the merit of being free from that vituperative abuse of Great 
Britain, in which mere mob-orators in the United States are prone 
to indulge, and which, I am afraid, is sometimes a cheap sub- 
stitute for purity of principle and good citizenship. America has 
undoubtedly been wronged by Great Britain, at many times, and 
in many ways, but these wrongs have been productive upon the 
whole of only temporary evil, while thie benefits which she has 
derived from the same source pervade her whole system; give 
sinews to her strength, wisdom to her councils, intelligence to her 
people, and dignity to her national character. But for these she 
could never have either achieved or maintained her independence ; 
and were it possible to separate from her population all that has 
been derived from the laws, institutions, and literature of m 
native country, personal liberty, security of property, freedom 
of thinking and of speech, and last of all, true and vital religion, 
with all the moral effects which have flowed from these, would 
vanish like a dream, and an American, contemplating the dreary 
void, would have good reason to sigh, “ Fuimus Troes!” Few, 
probably, of sober reflection and impartiality will be found to 
deny the truth of these positions; then why should Britain be 
hated by an American ?— why should he not rather overlook a 
little of that feeling towards the United States, which was scarcely 
separable from the circumstances in which the two countries were 
placed by the Revolution, and was too long kept alive by errors 
in the conduct of both governments towards each other ; but the 
inveteracy of which is now, I trust, rapidly decreasing, and will 
soon be remembered only as a subject of regret, and a powerful 
reason for future kindliness and friendship. Itis the characteristic 
of noble minds to forgive injuries; and with all our faults, there 
is confessedly so much in our national character deserving of 
respect, and even of imitation, that Americans must certainly be 
themselves in no small degree of error, if they do not feel a 
warmth of affection towards their parent-country.’ 


This was not the only festival in commemoration of the 
birth of freedom which Mr. Duncan witnessed. Although in 
no country of the world is the civil and religious liberty of 
white people more jealously guarded than in America, yet, 
such is the seifishness, pride, and inconsistency of man, Negro 
slavery still degrades and sheds its blighting influence over 
several of the States. In Massachusetts, however, it has long 
been abolished, and the free Blacks commemorate its abolli- 
tion by an annual procession, which he had the happiness of 
beholding. 


‘ The older Blacks who headed the procession carried short 
batoons, some of them wore cocked hats, cockades, epaulets, silk 
sashes, and top-boots ; — after them a party of younger ones fol- 
lowed, bearing formidable pikes with tin heads, and a few Hogs 
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several bands of music were placed at intervals alone the dine, and 
it was closed by a multitude of black boys, two and two, in their 
gayest apparel. A great number of female Blacks lined the side. 
walks. In this order the whole proceeded to church, where they 
heard sermon ; the men afterwards dined together, elected office- 
bearers for the following.year, and, according to custom on such 
occasions, “ spent the evening in the utmost conviviality and good 
humour.” 

‘It was gratifying to witness the happy looks and fantastic 
dresses of these free Blacks, and to think of the event commemo- 
rated by their holyday procession. Melancholy reflections, how- 
ever, were suggested by the remembrance, that though they could 
no longer be bought and sold, like the inferior animals or a mass of 
inanimate matter, yet chains of a stronger kind still manacled their 
limbs, from which no legislative act could free them; a mental and 
moral subordination and inferiority, to which tyrant custom has 
here subjected all the sons and daughters of Africa.’ 


With reference to this last remark, we should say that, 
tyrant as custom may be, its decrees are not irreversible; and, 
now that the pressure is removed, if nature has stamped 
no intellectual inferiority on the Negro, he will rise by the 
open competition of his energies to a level with the White: — 
but it may perhaps be that nature has stamped on him some 
degree of intellectual inferiority ; and that, notwithstanding 
individual exceptions, the Negroes, as a race, will not make 
those acquisitions in science, policy, and morals, which 
Europeans, under a more favored organic structure of the 
brain, are capable of accomplishing, It will not be suspected 
that we, who have so constantly and earnestly advocated the 
great cause of Negro-emancipation, now intimate this possibility 
with any altered or unfriendly view. If, among the inscrut- 
able decrees of Providence, it is ordained that there should 
be a gradation of intellectual capacity, as well as of physical 
Fc and strength, among the different races of man, 
those to whom the smallest share is awarded have, in thee 
of reason and philanthropy, a proportionably larger claim 
on the kindness and the protection of such of their fellow- 
creatures as are more highly endowed, Mental inferiority 
may be a temptation to the exercise of slavery, but it is any 
thing rather than an excuse for it; for it stamps a double de- 
gree of cruelty, and the features of a still more revolting 
tyranny, on the whole system.* —- un 

We 





— 


* Qn the gradation of intellectual capacities among the different 
races of the human species, as connected with the structure of the 
brain, we refer our readers to Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures on Physi- 
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We have hinted that Mr. Duncan crossed the Atlantic 
with a horror of certain religious heresies. After an interest- 
ing account of the Lunatic Hospital and the state of prison~ 
discipline in the Penitentiary of Boston, we are introduced to 
the Harvard University ; which, next to Yale College, stands 
in literary and scientific reputation higher than any other in’ 
America. One feature in its character, however, excites in 
Mr. Duncan the most melancholy reflections; namely, that its 
theological creed is undisguised Socinianism, and that nearly 
all the Professors are of these sentiments. After a few stric- 
tures on the poison of their principles, he exclaims; ‘ Four 
years’ exclusive intercourse with Socinians, spent in acquiring 
ideas upon every subject of speculative and experimental truth, 
is an ordeal to which no Christian parent ought to expose his 
son, however great his confidence in the correctness of his 
principles and the vigor of his: mind.’ Here the Socinians 
seem to be shut out by Mr. Duncan from the pale of Christi- 





ology; particularly sect. ii. chap. viii. As the moral and intellec- 
tual distinctions between man and animals correspond to the dif- 
ferences of cerebral structure ; so are the varieties of moral feelin 
and of capacities for knowlege and reflection referable to those 
diversities of cerebral organization among mankind which are in- 
dicated by, and correspond to, the shape of the skull. ‘“‘ We shall 
find,” says Mr. Lawrence, “ in the comparison of the crania of 
the white and dark races, a sufficient explanation of the superiority 
constantly evinced by the former, and of the inferior, subordinate 
lot to which the latter have been irrevocably doomed.” The Ne- 
groes are not inferior to other dark races, and some examples are 
to be found among the Africans not only of fine moral feelings but 
of high attainments in the imitative arts, and even in the mathema- 
tical and physical sciences: these, however, are insulated facts ; 
the exceptions, not the rule. Mr. Duncan, at the close of some 
anecdotes relating to slavery which call forth a burst of indigna- 
tion in which we most heartily join, seems disgusted and astonish- 
ed that the Americans should regard the Negroes < as really an 
inferior race, and by no possibility capable of assimilation to the 
character or dignity of a white man.’ (Vol. ii. p. 259.) If there be an 
error on the side of humanity, however, in opposition to the concur- 
ring evidence of anatomical structure and experience of twenty cen- 
turies, it is common among the Abolitionists : but it is cnly an error 
of fact; and they who pervert a claim to kindness and indulgence 
into a justification of their infernal traffic in human flesh, a traffic 
‘‘ branded with the double curse of equal degradation to the op- 
ressor and the oppressed,” are guilty, by the very argument used 
in defence, of a tenfold aggravation of the enormity. See Law- 
rence, sect. ii. chap. iv. A great experiment is going on at Hayti, 
which every friend to humanity must watch with interest. 
anity : 
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anity: but his own views farther appear from the ensuing 
passage : | 

‘ The state of religion in the capital of New England is far 
from cheering, Whether the contagious influence spread from 
Harvard University to Boston, or from Boston to it, I know not, 
but, though both were once distinguished for evangelical senti- 
ments, both are now alike characterized by the lamentable pre- 
dominance of Socinianism. 

‘ There are in the town about twenty-five churches, in more than 
a half of which these sentiments are avowedly or disguisedly 
promulgated ; of these one is episcopalian in its ecclesiastical 
system, and uses a prayer-book which has been altered in accom- 
modation to these sentiments. It is distressing to think that the 
descendants of the Puritans, whose conscientious adherence to 
the most important religious truths drove them from their native 
land, should have departed so widely from adherence to those 
doctrines which are the only foundation of a sinner’s hope.’ 


The character of the New Englanders does not stand very 
high among their countrymen of the south: they are an ad- 
venturous class of people, the most successful merchants, the 
most industrious farmers, the most money-making land-spe- 
culators, and are sure to find a living where a living is to be 
obtained. In all the bye-ways of getting on in the world, says 
Mr. Duncan, for which America affords unexampled facilities, 
none succeed like the natives of New England. — That in- 
stances of cunning and over-reaching are to be found among 
them, there can be no question: but it is probably more to 
their prosperity, the natural reward of indefatigable enterprize 
and dexterity in trade, than to any disproportioned share of 
low fraud, that they are indebted for the ill will or envy which 
follows them. Education prevails much more generally 
throughout the New-England States than in any other por- 
tion of the Union; and, being accompanied by religious in- 
struction, it has given to the natives a very decided cast of 
national character, resembling in many a (Mr. Duncan 
says) that for which the Scots have long been distinguished 
among Europeans. The kind of education, too, is similar, 
being more general than accurate and more useful than ele- 
gant, imparted by means of district or parachial schools, and 


almost entirely without expence to those who receive it. 


Their character is favorably exhibited in New Haven, where 
the simplicity and sincerity of the antient Puritans may still be 
seen strongly marked by their descendants ; ¢ plain and frugal 
in their domestic habits, they exhibit little of that artificial 
polish which, like varnish, frequently disguises very worthless 
materials, and a stranger is not mortified by professions with- 
Out services, and show without substance.” . 
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The district-schools of Connecticut are supported by what is 
termed the  School-Fund,” arising from the sale of a vast tract 
of land, the proceeds of which were, for ever, appropriated to 
the support of free schools within the state. By good manage- 
ment, this fund has increased to the amount of 382,500/. ster- 
ling ; the annual income from which exceeds 18,000/., and is 
distributed among a population of about 270,000 persons, A 
larger sum of money is paid out of the public treasury for the 
education of the people, than all the amount that is received 
by it in taxes and contributions of every kind; a state of 
things, as Mr. D. observes, certainly no where else ever knowa 
in the world. In the schools thus established, not only has 
every citizen a Jegal claim to have his children educated, but 
all are by law compellable to send them. Such is the thirst 
for education, however, that in most districts the funds are 
found insufficient to keep the schools open more than half or 
two-thirds of the year, and the inhabitants then assess them- 
selves to support them during the remainder. — Mr. Duncan 

S given a circumstantial account of the history, endow- 
ment, discipline, and course of study in Yale College, New 
Haven; and at the close of it he has instituted a comparison 
between the systems of education pursued there aa at the 
University of Glasgow: which comparison he has conducted 
with a great deal of fairness, awarding to each its ascendant 
merits and peculiar advantages in forming the moral and liter- 
ary character of the youths confided to them, : 

» reading this work, we find a striking corroboration of 
the remark which we believe almost all travellers have made, 
of the vast superiority in commercial enterprize and literary 
attainment that is observable in the people of the United 
States over those of our own colony, the Canadas, The 
literature of Montreal may be estimated by ‘the fact that 
there is but one bookseller’s shop in the city, whose collection 
of English authors has even inate claims to respectability: 
a few others are to be found with Romish prayer-books and 
monkish legends: — but, among the great majority of the 
Canadians, none except a few of the females are able to read ! 
The literary character of Quebec appears to be very much 
akin to that of Montreal, rather inferior than otherwise, al- 
though it is the seat of colonial government, and of the epis- 


gopal palace, 


‘ A year er two ago there was a Bible-Society established in 
Quebec, but its existence was of short duration. The * Lord 
Bishop” was, it is said, of that class of Episcopalians who contem- 
plate with alarm the circulation of the Bible, without the qualify- 
ing ministrations of the hook of Common Prayer; and his pastnew 
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authority having in some shape or other sanctioned, or been stipe 
sosed to sanction, its reprobation, the institution soon expiredy 
o the same ecclesiastical dignitary is attributed the failure of ar 
attempt to establish Lancasterian schools. The measuve was itt 
contemplation, and my informant assured me’ that there was 
reason to have expected the co-operation, or at least the permis~ 
sion, of the Romish bishop; but the Protestant one’ having 


refused his patronage, it was followed by a corresponding disap~ 
roval from his brether-prelate. 


‘It is to be regretted that so little has hitherto been attempted 
for the instruction of the French Canadians. Excepting the 
«¢ Seminaries” of Montreal and Quebec, I am not aware of the ex= 
istence of any school, where their boys can acquire even-the most 
ordinary elements of education.’ 


In the Episcopalian churches, the doctrine which was 
preached, ‘so far as I could judge,’ says Mr. Dunean, ‘ waa 
decidedly subversive of the distinguishing principles of the 
Gospel-declaration, “ By grace are ye saved through: faith 3 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.”’ — After 
having expressed his dissatisfaction with the doctrines pro 
codes. % in the Scotish churches and the Methodist chapels, 
he exclaims, ‘ Alas, how many different ways are there of 
going wrong in the statement of religious doctrine!’ We 
should exclaim in a very different tone, ‘* Thank God, how 
many different ways are there of going right in the statement 
of religious doctrine!” When we see devout pilgrims from 
the uttermost parts of the earth, ** the saint, the savage, and 
the sage,” adoring the Great Father of all, in different 
tongues and different creeds, but concurring in the belief of 
his essential attributes; when we. see them bending their 


pious steps 


+ To him, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth,‘ sea, skies:;” 


we feel an assurance, an exultation, that various as the ways 
are in which religious doctrines lead mankind, they may all lead 
to heaven. Mr. Duncan has his peculiar notions on religious 
matters: but we transcribe the following passage with great 
satisfaction : 


‘ In the religious freedom which America. enjoys, I see a more 
unquestioned superiority. In Britain we enjoy toleration, but 
here they enjoy liberty. If government has a right to grant toler- 
ation to any particular set of religious opinions, it has also'a right 
to take if away ; and such a right with regard to opinions exclu~ 
sively religious I would deny in all cases, because totally inconsist~ 
ent with the nature of religion, in the proper meaning of the 
word, and equally momar with. civil liberty, nightly 4 
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called. God has given to each of us his inspired- word, and a 
rational mind to which that word is addressed. He has also made 
known to us, that each for himself must answer at his tribunal for 
his principles and conduct. What man, then, or body of men, has 
a right to tell me, ‘* You do not think aright on religious subjects, 
but we will tolerate your error?’ The answer is a most obvious 
one, ‘“* Who gave you authority to dictate ? — or what exclusive 
claim have you to infallibility ?” If my sentiments donot lead me 
Into conduct inconsistent with the welfare of my fellow-creatures, 
the question as to their accuracy or fallacy is one between God 
and my own conscience; and though a fair subject for argument, 
is none for compulsion. 

‘ The Inquisition undertook to regulate astronomical science, 
and kings and parliaments have with equal propriety presumed to 
legislate upon questions of theology. The world has outgrown 
the former, and it will one day be ashamed. that it has been so long 
of outgrowing the latter. The founders of the American repub- 
lic saw the absurdity of employing the Attorney-General to refute 
deism and infidelity, or of attempting to influence opinion on ab- 
stract subjects, by penal enactment; they saw also the injustice 
of taxing the whole, to support the religious opinions of the few, 
and have set an example which older governments will one day or 
other be compelled to follow. 

‘ In America the question is not, What is his creed ?—but, 
What is his conduct? Jews * have all the privileges of Christians : 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents meet on common 
ground. No religious test is required to qualify for public office, 
except in some cases a mere verbal assent to the truth of the 
Christian religion ; and in every court throughout the country, it 
is optional whether you give your affirmation or your oath. 

‘ It has been often said that the disinclination of the heart to 
religious truth renders a state-establishment absolutely necessary, 
for the purpose of christianizing the country. Ireland and Ame- 
rica can furnish abundant evidence of the fallacy of such an hypo- 
thesis. In the one country we see an ecclesiastical establishment 
of the most costly description, utterly inoperative in dispelling 
ignorance or refuting error; in the other no establishment of any 
kind, and yet religion making daily and hourly progress, promot- 
ing. enquiry, diffusing knowledge, strengthening the weak, and 
mollifying the hardened. The religious aspect of America is na 
doubt chequered with gloomy spots, and I believe that in a large 
portion of the southern states, ignorance and irreligion prevail to 
a deplorable extent; but even in our own comparatively small 
portion of the globe’s surface, how large a proportion of parishes 
are to be found, where there is all the apparatus of religion, a 
steeple, a benefice, and an incumbent, but an utter famine of the 
bread of life ? and in how many more do we find that dissenterism, 
that is, systematic opposition to the established religion, has been 
the sole means of preserving the knowledge of the truth ? 








¢ * While I was in New York the sheriff of the city was a Jew. 
¢ When 
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. « When we dispassionately examine the history and present 
condition of the various divisions of the United States, we shall 
be constrained to admit that religion has made as extensive pro- 
gress as we could possibly have expected from any establishment ; 
nay, that it is probably in as active a state of advancement, in the 
older sections of the country, as in any part of the world. If 
any would imagine that an establishment would have improved 
matters, let him look to Canada; and even setting aside all refer- 
ence to the French population, let him tell us what has been 
effected, among those of British descent, by a lordly episcopacy, 
supported by annual stipends from government, and a seventh part 
of all granted lands. I refer, of course, in these remarks, to 
evangelical religion, properly so called.’ 


The fine arts and literature of a country must be of slow 
and secondary growth: a spirit of commercial and agri- 
cultural adventure must first wake the energies of a young 
state and enterprizing people, who have no leisure to woo 
the muses and philosophy in their academic groves, till indus- 
try has given them opulence, and opulence has led them to 
repose. America, moreover, has received her literature in such 
unbounded donations from Great Britain, that she has not felt 
the same stimulus to devote herself to original compositions 
which she would probably have experienced under different 
circumstances. ¢ Every vessel from Liverpool brings an im- 
portation of new authors, which the booksellers immediately 
transmute from a costly into a cheap form; and a torrent of 
British authors, of legally accredited talent, deluges the land, 
and carries with it the minds and the partialities of the mul- 
titude.’ These profuse importations may have had the natural 
effect of disheartening the Americans from a competition with 
us: but, on the other hand, they must necessarily have spread 
a general taste for literature. 


‘ There is abundance of talent in the country, conversational, 
oratorical, and professional; there is widely diffused a great 
amount of general information, and its inseparable attendant, a 
desire to acquire more; there is much purity of moral sentiment, 
and much sterling religious principle; there is a fair proportion of 
classical learning, and a still larger share of scientific’ knowledge ; 
— these are the very elements of literature, even of the highest 
order ; and although they may slumber unseen and unheard of for 
atime, the connexion of cause and effect must cease, if they do 
not ultimately blaze forth in enduring brilliancy,’ 


In a literary point of view, Boston takes the lead of all 
the cities in America: but there were fifty-one printing- 
offices, employing one hundred and fifty-three presses, in 
Philadelphia, so long ago as "yh year 1811; and the oo 
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has increased since that time. ‘Two letter-founderies are esta- 
Blished int the:city, and several’ printing-press makers. 

‘ idity of publication is as well understood in America as 
any wheres, I copy the following from a New York newspaper 
which has:reeently reached:me (May, 1823) :— 

‘“ Despatch: in printing. — The new novel, Peveril of the Peak, 
was received from England in New York on Monday at 10 A. M., 
and: was printed, published, and sold on Tuesday, within 28 hours 

after the same was received. Another English copy of the same 
work was. received per the Custom House, New York, at 12 
o'¢loek on Wednesday — at one: o’clock forwarded to Philadelphia 
by the mail. In Philadelphia it was printed on Thursday, and om 
Friday. 2000 copies were put in boards by six o’clock in the morning. 
The English copy of Moore’s Loves of the Angels was taken out 
of the Custom House in New York on a Monday in February last, 


at Il o’clock A.M.; was immediately sent to Philadelphia, and 


250 copies of the work printed were received at New York on 


Thursday following by eight o’clock A. M., and the same copies: 
were sold and circulated that afternoon.’ 


Books, however, are not cheaper in America than in 
England. It is true that the costly volumes of our modern 
authors, which at home are exclusive property and loaded 
with an enormous copy right, assume a very humble and 
plebeian aspect in the United States, and may there be pur- 
chased at a fourth or a fifth part of the London price: but, 
of all books of which the copy-right has expired, our British 
editions are superior in execution and accuracy to those of 
America, and quite as low in price. The securing of copy- 
right is a very cheap process in America; and the term is 
for fourteen years, renewable for fourteen more if the author 
survives the end of the first term. One very impolitic regu- 
lation, however, prevails on this subject ; namely, that no alien 
can hold a copy-right until he has resided in the country at 
least two years at one time; — forbidding terms, these, for 
a Mr. Southey or a Sir Walter Scott. 

The commercial character of the Canadians, as well as 


their literary, is most unfavorably contrasted with that of the 
Americans. 


‘ Until the spring of the present year (1818) there was not a 
banking establishment in the city, notwithstanding the great 
amount of the foreign and internal commerce. In the United 
States scarcely has an infant settlement numbered a hundred 
houses, till a corporation for the manufacture at least of bank- 
notes, if it be nothing more, is immediately set on foot. This is 
doubtless a precocity of commercial enterprize, but it marks an 
élasticity of character in the people among whom it appears 
Phat the commercial capital of Canada, on the other hand, with a 
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opulation of about 20,000, and a trade: employing annually about 
150,000 tons of shipping, should till within these few mo have 
wanted the assistance of such an institution in its money transac- 
tiens,, can only have arisen from a decided difference inthe charac- 
ter of its merchants, and a palpable inferiority in them as to enter- 
prize and public spirit.” — 

‘ The same deficiency of enterprize is observable in the inter- 
rupted state of the navigation of the St. Lawrence. Were a 
canal cut from Montreal to La Chine, a distance of only nine 
miles, those troublesome rapids which intervene would be avoided, 
and the necessity superseded which at present exists of transport- 
ing so far, by land, all the merchandise which goes up the country. 
Such a canal has been talked of for about twenty years, and some 
time ago 25,000/. was voted for it, by the provincial legislature, 
Farther than this it has not yet advanced. ' In the mean time these 
fidgetty Yankees are pushing vigorously forward their canal of 
364 miles between Lake Erie and the Hudson, and the other of 
60, between the Hudson and Lake Champlain ; and’ possibly when 
they have the whole finished, they may take a fancy to cross: the 
St. Lawrence, and in a mere frolic turn up the nine miles between 
Montreal and La Chine ;— it will hardly be a fortnight’s work for 
them. 

‘ I must in justice add, however, that some symptoms begin to 
appear of an improvement in the energy and public spirit of the 
province. ‘A Fire-Insurance Tie 39 has come recently into 
operation, which will retain within the country a considerable part 
of the large sum which has hitherto been annually drawn frem it 
by a London company. Some societies for the encouragement of 
agriculture have also been formed ; and we may hope that they 
will gradually persuade the Canadians not to yoke their oxen by 
the horns, nor to throw the manure produced by their stable and 


cowhouse into the river, as are still practised to a very consider- 
able extent.’ 


We should have pleasure in extending this article much 
farther: for we could extract from Mr. Duncan a great 
variety of interesting matter relating to the state of archi- 
tecture, painting, literature, and science, which our limits 
prevent us from quoting, but which we the less regret as more 
of our readers, perhaps, will refer to the work itself. Much 
useful information, likewise, is interspersed about matters of 
more humble but very necessary character, such as the expence 
of housekeeping, markets, inns, boarding-houses, &c. Fuel 
and house-rent are higher at New York than either at ps. le 
or Edinburgh, and clothing is much dearer than in London. 
A coat costs 8/.; a vest, 1/. 11s. 6d.; pantaloons, from 36s. 
to 45s.; a hat, 45s.; &c. Is it in the spirit of economy or 
of fashion that the female sex clothe themselves so thinly in 
New York? In a bleak December day, if a slight glimpse 
of sunshine occurs, they may be seen walking in — 
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dresses of silks and gauzes, with their throats perfectly bare; 
and they pick their steps to church through drifting snow in 
silk or cotton stockings, with shoes scarcely thicker than a 
cobweb. Sleigh-riding is a favorite amusement in the moon- 
light evenings: but to whirl along in an open carriage in a 
frosty night, with thin clothes, must be injurious to health 
by deadening the circulation; and Mr. Duncan is probably 
correct in referring to this amusement as one cause of the 
pulmonary complaints which abound so much in New York: 
‘ there were last year,’ (1819,) he says, ‘ upwards of 500 
deaths from consumption alone, and the greater number of 
i were young females.’ What a frightful reckoning is 
this ! 

We are much gratified to find from Mr. Duncan’s account 
how favorable are the dispositions of the Americans in general 
towards our native country. ‘ I have mingled with all classes,’ 
says he, ‘ and almost all professions; I have heard them 
speak their minds spontaneously and without restraint ; and 
I can say, without hesitation, that there are few whose good 
opinion is worth having who do not unite in good will towards 
the people of my native country. A feeling of corresponding 
kindness, we firmly believe, as we fervently hope, is daily 
diffusing its salutary influence among us. 


‘ The United States are a rapidly rising nation. There is 
much in their political and social system that may need im- 
provement; but there is also much in both from which the 
older hemisphere might profitably take instruction. They know 
nothing of the feudal barbarisms, which yet in a thousand ways 
obstruct the progress of knowledge and improvement even in Bri- 
tain, There are no close corporations to prevent an ingenious 
man from reaping the reward of his skill, in any branch to which 
he may direct it. At home, were I to discover an improved way 
of baking a loaf, or a more expeditious and durable way of con- 
structing a shoe, I could not practise my invention. Both are 
chartered crafts; in the one of which I should have to purchase 
my freedom, and in the other I could not purchase it at all. No 
such exclusive privileges exist here. 

‘ Discovery in arts and sciences have already made rapid pro- 
gress in America, and in all probability will continue to do so. 
There is an elasticity in the national character, which makes them 
in some measure discontented with beaten tracks ;— all are aim- 
ing at something new; and when all are aiming, some must be 
successful. 

‘ As merchants, none but the British can match them for rest- 
less activity and enterprize ; and they are happily free from some 
of the fetters which encumber our motions. There is no East 
India Company to annoy them with its monopoly ; and they are 
already the favourites in the Chinese market, in spite of the influ- 


ence of our eastern nabobs. Their merchant-ships aap. 
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excel those of all nations for elegance of model, and rapidity of 
sailing,.and there is not a free port in the world where their sailors 
may not be found. | 

¢ Of their future destiny and influence we can say nothing ; but 
he is not a friend to his species, who does not wish well to the 
United States. A grand experiment in politics and religion is 
there going forward—an experiment which, if successful, will 
be productive of unestimated happiness to the human race; and 
whether successful or not, will, we know, be one in that chain of 
events, which is to issue in diffusing over the whole earth, 





"© & a liberty 
Unsung by poets, and by senators unpraised ; 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away!’ 


We now take our leave of Mr. Duncan, thanking him for 
the blended information and amusement which we have de- 
rived from the perusal of his volumes. 





Art. 1V. Flora Domestica; or, the Portable Flower-Garden; 
with Directions for the Treatment of Plants in Pots; and I!lus- 
trations from the Works of the Poets. 8vo. pp.430. 12s. 
Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1823. 


[HE main object of this compilation is to furnish with the 
requisite instruction such persons as are desirous of en- 
joying the pleasures of the flower-garden in their own houses : 
or, in other words, to indicate most of those plants which are 
raised in tubs or pots, for domestic ornament and recreation, 
with short directions for their proper management. To- 
gether with the descriptive and preceptive portions of the 
text, are frequently interspersed appropriate quotations from 
the poets and others, as also occasional notices of the names in 
different languages, particularly French and Italian; and the 
natural order and the Linnéan station of each genus are spe- 
cified at the head of the respective articles, which are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical sequence. The history of the import- 
ation of a plant from one country to another is less sedulously 
traced than in the analogous treatises of Mr. Phillips, which 
have lately fallen under our cognizance: but the statements 
and the diction are less open to criticism; and such ladies 
and gentlemen as beguile their leisure in tending their flower- 
stages, and are precluded from the accommodation of a gar- 
den, will find this volume a convenient and agreeable guide. 
As a sample of the manner in which the work is executed, 
we extract the article Dog’s Bane, because it is one of the most 
amusing. 

‘ DOG'S 
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| ‘ DOG'S BANE, — Arocynum. , 
© Apocinee. Pentandria digynia. 
‘ So named from @ notion that it is fatal to dogs. 


* The Tutsan-leaved Dog’s Bane is an extremely curious-phant 
the flowers are white, or pale red ; bell-shaped, and the anthers are 
so constituted within it, as to entangle the flies who areattracted 
by the lroney-juice it contains : so that in August, wher in ful® 
flower, it is usually found full of their dead bodies. The French, 
in Canada, calf it Herbe-a-la-puce [Fleawort]}, and: say it is noxioug 
to some persons,, though harmless to others. Mr. Martyn quotes 
an author (Kalm) who mentions having seen a soldier whose 
hands were blistered all over merely from plucking it ;. whereas he 
frequently rubbed his own hands with the juice without feeling 
any inconvenience. 

_ © Mr. Lambert, in his- Travels-in Canada and the United States, 
affirms that he has seen several persons who have been. confined 
to the house in consequence of having been poisoned in the 
woods by this plant, and that even the merely treading on it is 
sufficient to create swellings and inflammations; “ and yet,” 
continues he, “ I have seen other people handle it with safety; 
and have myself often pulled it up by the root, broke the stem, 
and covered my hands with the milky juice which it contains, 
without experiencing any disagreeable effect. What property it 
is in the constitution of people which thus imbibes or repels the 
poisonous qualities of this plant, I have never been able to learn, 
nor can I from observation account for it. 

‘*¢ Many gardens in Lower Canada are full of dog’s bane, 
which occasions it to be considered there as a weed. The roots 
appear to spread under ground to a considerable extent; and 
though the plant may be cut off every year, it springs up again 
in another place. It makes its appearance about the end of May, 
and runs up like the scarlet-beans, entwining itself round any tree, 
plant, or paling that stands in its way; and if there is nothing 
else upon which the young shoots can support themselves, they 
adhere to each other. Their leaves and stems are of alight green, 
and they are in full flower in July. Wherever the Herbe-a-la-puce 

rows, there is always to be found a great number of lady-flies 
Tassatnlie- They are covered with a brilliant gold as long as 
they are on the leaf, or retain any particle of its juice. I caught 
some of them, and put them into a phial; but neglecting to add 
some leaves of the Herbe-d-la-puce, they had by the next morn- 
ing lost their splendid coat, and merely resembled the common 
red lady-fly which we have in England. I then caught a few 
more, and having supplied them well with the leaves of that 
plant, they retained their gold tinge equally as well as in the open 
air. In a few days they had reduced the leaves to mere skeletons, 
but as long as there remained a morsel of the stalks or fibres to 
feed upon, their beautiful appearance continued. I kept them 
upwards of a month in this manner; giving them ea 
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fresh leaves of the plant, and admitting the air through some 
holes that I pricked in the i FY with which I had covered the 
mouth of the phial. They would feed upon no other plant than the 
Herbe-a-la-puce, from which alone they derived their beauty. I 
afterwards gave them their liberty, and they flew away apparently 
little the worse for their confinement.” | 

« The Tutsan-leaved, the St. John’s wort-leaved, and the 
Spear-leaved kinds will bear the open air, if not exposed to too 
much wet; which, as they are very succulent, would rot them. 


They may be increased by parting the roots, which should be 
done in March. 


‘ Hemp dog’s bane, a native of North America, is used by the 
Indians for various purposes: they prepare-the stalks as we do 
hemp, and make twine, fishing-nets and lines, bags, and linen of 


them. According to Kalm, this is the species which the Canadians 
call Herbe-a-la-puce. 


‘ In Mrs. Charlotte Smith’s Conversations are some lines u 


the fate of a poor fly, lured to its prison by the deceitful sweet- 
ness of the Apocynum,’ 


The Canadians, we believe, give the name of Herbe-d-la- 
eto more than one species of this genus: but that from 

which they manufacture hemp has a lateral panicle of flowers, 
whereas the Androsemifolium has a terminal corymbus. With 
regard to the poisonous influence of the latter on particular 
constitutions, though the fact be difficult to explain, it is not 
more remarkable than the effects produced on some indivi- 
duals by peaches, almonds, &c., while others eat them with 
impunity. ‘The hemp-yielding sort of Apocynum might, per- 
haps, be advantageously cultivated in this country; and the 
Venetum, which grows on the borders of the Adriatic, might 
have been mentioned as worthy of a place in the flower-pot 
establishment. 

The Fumaria, and some other families, are rather too sum- 
marily despatched : but the articles Geranium, Hyacinth, Rose, 
&c., are more adequate to the extent and popularity of those 
tribes. In general, however, the zealous cultivator of flowers 
may, with more justice, complain of defect than of redundanc 
in the present manual. Of the Amaranthus, for example, it 
might have been observed that, if raised in pots, and the 
stalks be cut in summer, the plants will flower on the mantle- 
piece in winter. Our only wild species is the A. dlitum, which 
is used as a pot-herb, and to which Sir William Jones possi- 
bly alludes in the verses addressed to the Tivy. — One of the 
most elegant of the American Andromedas is the Cassinifolia, 
discovered in Florida by Michaux. Most of the species 
thrive best in bog-earth, duly moistened. It would have 
been desirable to particularize the preparation of the soil most 
suited to the healthy growth of Anemones ; for, if attention be 
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not paid to this essential point, the plants will quickly lose 
their beauty, and insensibly degenerate. The compost which 
has been found most adapted to the purpose is the earth of 
meadow-turf, an accumulated quantity of leaves, and cow- 
dung completely rotted. During twelve or eighteen months, 
these ingredients should be mixed and stirred up, at intervals, 
the small stones and the bits of undecomposed turf be removed, 
and the clods pulverized ; and it is only when the mass is en- 
tirely reduced to mould, that it is fit for receiving either the 
seed or the root of the plant. 
The Chinese Arbor Vite (Thuya Orientalis) shews great 
condescension in not growing too large for a pot: but it will be 
rather curious than ornamental. — As Calla belongs to a dis- 
tinct genus, it should have ranked in its own station, and not 
under Arum ; and, with respect to the latter, some of the more 
shewy foreign species might have been particularized, as well 
as the extraordinary circumstance of the very sensible degree 
of heat acquired by their spadix at the period of fgundation. 
— Lobelia fulgens of Willdenow, a native of Mexico, is not less 


; rere of commemoration than the Cardinalis, for its flowers 


are of a very bright red, and it is perennial. Cavanilles, in 
his Icones Plantarum, delineates several beautiful species of 
that family. — Chelidonium Glaucium is erroneously said to be 
perennial: it is annual. — Ranunculus ficaria, a common weed, 
with nothing particularly attractive in its aspect, obtains more 
than its share of comment and poetry; or, if it is to be 
deemed intitled to such a conspicuous niche in the Domestic 
Flora, wherefore exclude Anagallis arvensis, Myosotis scor- 
pioides, Centaurea cyanus, &¢., which are so much more beau- 
tiful ? — To shelter the Persian lilac from frost is, we imagine, 
a very unnecessary precaution: at least, nothing is more 
common than to see it gay and flourishing without any such 
care, — At page 315., Berkeley passes for the author of 
Gaudentio di Lucca ; and at page 340., Sedum reflexum is con- 
founded with S. acre.— Though Jessamine has the sanction of 
Milton, it is now reputed old and vulgar orthography; the 
name of Lamarck should be written without the final e, 
which the anonymous compiler has appended to it; and the 
title of the Abbé de la Pluche’s work is Lr Spectacle de la 
Nature, and not La, as here quoted more than once, — The 
list of such petty errors and slips is, however, far from 
numerous. At the same time, in the course of perusal, we 
have met with few passages which would tempt us to ¢ransplant 
them into our own pages: but the two following may convey 
some new information to more than one of our horticultural 
readers : 


¢ Some 
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¢ Some roots of the Double Blue Hepatica being sent from a 
garden in Tothill-Fields to another at Henley-upon- es, whep 
they came to blossom produced white flowers, owing to the dif- 
ference of the soil: but it is yet more curious, that being returned 
to their former station, they resumed their original blue colour.’— 

‘ This beautiful plant [the Night-smelling Rocket] is rather 
scarce in this country, as the cuttings treated in the ordinary way 
do not succeed well, but the following method will be found a 
never-failing method of propagating it. After the flower has be- 
gun to fade, cut down the stalks and divide them into cuttings, 
strip off the leaves and smooth the ends, then make three slits 
with a knife in the rind lengthways, so as to raise it for about half 
an inch in length. By this means, when the cutting is inserted 
into the ground, the loose rind curls up, and thus a greater ten- 
dency to throw out roots is produced, so that not one in twent 


will fail, The same method is equally efficacious in cuttings of 
stock-gilliflowers and double wall-flowers.’ 


A few pages towards the conclusion of the volume are al- 
lotted to general observations, under the heads of Sowing, 
Planting, Water, Air and Light, Insects, and Bulbs. 





= 


Art. V. Sketches in Bedlam; or, Characteristic Traits of In- 
sanity, as displayed in the Cases of One Hundred and Fort 
Patients of both Sexes now, or recently, confined in New 
Bethlem, &c. &c. By a Constant Observer. 8vo. pp. 312. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1823. 


T= inquiries instituted by Parliament into the state of the 

lunatic establishments in England, and the melancholy 
and revolting disclosures which they produced, have awakened 
in the public mind a laudable interest in all that concerns the 
history and management of the insane. Trusting to this 
general feeling, the author of the ‘ Sketches in Bedlam’ has 
been induced to send forth his anecdotes, in the expectation 
that they may prove an acceptable source of gratification: 
but the task of describing the wayward fancies, the wild ex- 
travagances, the astonishing artfulness and cunning, and the 
furious bursts of passion, which are exhibited by these unfor- 
tunates, must not be undertaken by the illiterate and unfeeling, 
whose daily office has made them so familiar with the disease 
that they can smile and jest at its most melancholy manifesta- 


from motives of curiosity, or perhaps from a praiseworthy de-~7 
sire to study mental disease: but it will soon be thrown aside 
with feelings of disgust and contempt. These, we confess, were 
our own sensations, on perusing the present Sketches. The 
names of the sufferers are there blazoned forth with a merci- 
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tions. ‘The work of such a gonstant pbserver may be taken up /,’ 
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less anxiety to pamper idle curiosity, although some of the 
individuals have already paid the debt of nature, and many 
of them had per a occupied a respectable station in 
society; and the author not only dwells with apparent satis- 
faction on the most nauseous and distressing details of their 
conduct, but communicates without hesitation their indecent 
and blasphemous language. A blank, indeed, is sometimes 
left, to be filled up by the reader, but its effect is rather to 
heighten than to diminish the grossness of the expression. Our 
own feelings were wounded most keenly by observing, in' the 
list of patients, the name of an amiable young man, whom 
we knew in happier days; and of whose insanity, and un- 
timely and violent death, we had never before heard. The 
title which the author has assumed, and the language in which 
he expresses himself, seem to indicate that he can be no other 
than one of the keepers in the Hospital; and we conceive 
that a person, holding such a situation, cannot without a 
gross dereliction of duty publish such particulars as are 
given in the volume before us. We feel assured, therefore, 
that the benevolent governors of the establishment will pre- 
vent, in future, the repetition of such a breach of trust and 
ef decorum. : 
Had the work been constructed on a proper principle, it 
might have proved a valuable acquisition both to the philanthro- 
ist and the physician, It might have commenced with such an 
introduction as that which is given by the author, but stating 
at greater length the rise, progress, and present state of the 
Institution, and adding a minute detail of its internal ar- 
rangement and annual expenditure. ‘To this might have 
succeeded an account of the modes of treatment adopted for 
the cure of the various species of insanity, and a report of 
the success by which they have been attended. Remarkable 
eases of mental derangement might have been subjoined: but 
every thing that could wound or shock the best feelings of 
our minds ought to have been studiously kept out of view. 
The general manner of the writer of these Sketches is 
vulgar and unfeeling, and often forcibly reminds us of the 
oratory of the Menagerie. For example; ‘ Richard Jenkins, 
forty-seven, admitted August 6th, 1818. ‘This curious 
Cambro-Briton is a native of Cardiff, in Wales. He was 
formerly confined in Old Bethlem, and also in a private mad- 
house at Hoxton; and altogether, including his residence 
here, for a period of ten years.’— A more favorable specimen 
of the work is furnished by the following extracts from the ac- 
count of Bannister ‘Trueleck ; | 
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‘ This man is noted as being suspected of causing James Hat- 
field to attempt the late King’s life, at Drury-Lane theatre: he 
met Hatfield by accident in White-Conduit Fields, and talked the 
unfortunate fellow into a persuasion, that the first step to the com- 
mencement of his doctrines, and to its fulfilment in a happy 
change of things throughout the world, would be the death of the 
Sovereign ; with this view, Hatfield set out as the supposed chosen 
instrument for the accomplishment of the great design. — 

‘ He is a most singular and curious character, and in his ordi- 
nary conversations of life betrays not the smallest symptoms of 
a disordered intellect; is cool, steady, and deliberate in all his 
actions, cleanly in his person, and regular and decent in his apart- 
ment. His conversations are not long, in a general way, before 
he contrives to make some allusion to his case, and immediately 
strikes out upon his darling subject of religion. 

‘ He has an apartment at the top of the house, which has a 
good prospect, southward, commanding a view of the Surry hills; 
he has coal, candle, and every convenience for his use ; his pro- 
visions are regularly brought to him, and in fine weather he is 
permitted to walk in the garden allotted to the superintendent, 
steward, &c. two hours each day, when he chooses ; he has the 
privilege of mending the shoes for the servants and patients, as he 
was bred a shoemaker, for which work he is regularly paid his own 
price. He is also permitted to breed birds, and allowed to sell them; 
he has a great number of canaries and other singing birds, in 
places neatly fitted up, which he keeps in great order ; and, in 
fact, has less reason to complain of his confinement than perhaps 
any other man in a similar situation. Notwithstanding the ex- 
clusive privileges he enjoys beyond other irrecoverable patients, 
he is extremely dissatisfied. Nothing pleases him: he is con- 
tinually finding fault without reason, and stating grievances that 
never had existence; complaining to the governors ; dissatisfied 
with the physician, superintendent, steward, keepers, in fact 
with all persons concerned in the business of the house.’ 


Hatfield himself appears, from the account here given, to 
exhibit at present no symptoms of actual insanity: but his 
impatience of confinement has soured his temper, notwith- 
standing all the indylgences which have been allowed him. 


‘ He is ever grumbling and discontented without cause, and 
finds fault with every thing. Though his manners and language 
are those of a vulgar, low-bred fellow, he is cleanly in his person 
and regular in his habits; knacky and ingenious in his amuse- 
ments. He makes handsome straw-baskets, which he is per- 
mitted to sell to visitors, and for which he obtains from 3s. 6d. 
to 7s. 6d. each. He receives a pension from Government of 6d. 
per day, in consideration of his former military services.’ 


Of Margaret Nicholson we have this account : 


‘ Margaret herself, when much more communicative than of 
recent years, has given a very different account of the trans- 
Rev. Jung, 1824. M action 
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action which led to her confinement, from that which appeared in 
the public prints of the time, She has declared, that she had 
not the remotest intention to injure his Majesty ; on the contrary, 
‘“‘ that she had a great notion of him.” She had lived with a 
great family where his Majesty used to visit occasionally, and the 
King frequently looked at her in a manner which she thought 
bespoke kindness and regard. That being afterwards out of a 
situation for some time, she imagined the King a likely person to 
recommend her to a good one, and considering that he had always 
regarded her with a look of more than common attention, she had, 
therefore, determined to petition his Majesty as her last resource. 
She inquired, and learned the time and place most likely to meet 
with his Majesty, and that he would be at St. James’s on a par- 
ticular day ; she attended with her petition, and took her post at 
the garden-gate leading to the palace. That, unfortunately, 
having a knife in her pocket along with the petition, and being 
rather anxious and confused, and afraid of missing her present- 
ation, as the King passed from his carriage, in the hurry of the 
moment she drew out the knife instead of the paper, and rushed 
forward to deliver it into his royal hand; when she was instantly 
seized, and accused of attempting to stab his Majesty, than 
which nothing could be farther from her intention. 

‘ But it appears that her story, if she told it at the time, was 
not believed; and she has now been a sojourner in confinement 
above. thirty-six years, and has never evinced any prominent 
symptoms of insanity beyond the occasional irritation, perhaps, 
naturally enough resulting from her situation. She was trans- 
ferred from Old Bethlem hither when this building was finished ; 
has long since made up her mind to her confinement, and appears 
perfectly tranquil and contented; she very seldom speaks, has 
totally lost her sense of hearing, nor would the discharge of a 
cannon at her ear in the least disturb her. Snuff seems to be her 
favourite luxury, of which she takes a great quantity, and seems 
to enjoy it with peculiar satisfaction. She has contracted a sin- 
gular aversion to bread, and never can be induced to eat any. 
The cause of this antipathy is unknown, but she is allowed ginger- 
bread and biscuits, which she eats with good appetite in moderate 
quantities. Tea is also allowed her, and she has, besides, the 
exclusive privilege of living apart from all the other criminal 
patients, in a ward appropriated as a nursery for the aged and 
infirm, and such as are quiet and harmless, She enjoys a good 
state of health, is regular, cleanly, and attentive to her little 
concerns, and is desirous to render herself useful, so far as her 
great age will permit. . 

‘ Reports of her death have been circulated from time to time: 


but Margaret is still living, and healthy evidence in refutation of 
such premature rumours.’ 


A considerable proportion of the individuals described in 
these Sketches are criminals, and some of them persons who 
have been guilty of murder. It is of great importance to de- 
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termine the exact degree of insanity which ought to intitle a 
criminal to be acquitted; but the opinions of Judges on this 
point have been very different. For ourselves, we feel dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the rule laid down by the learned Judge 
in the trial of Bellingham, the assassin of Mr. Percival; and to 
argue that general proofs of insanity ought, in such cases, to 
be disregarded, if it can be shewn that a regular train of 
action has been considerately pursued to effect the destruction 
of the murdered individual. The perpetration of murder, 
and even of robbery, may often be traced to the existence of 
a temporary madness; yet the safety of society demands that 
some severe punishment, if not the extreme penalty of death, 
should be inflicted on all those who, though clearly disordered 
in intellect, have manifested a rational foresight and design in 
securing the successful perpetration of their crimes. Persons 
who are familiar with the treatment of the insane know how 
much of reason is often mingled with madness ; and how readily 
the mind, in such a state, frequently obeys the motives which 
are presented to it: therefore to admit insanity as an excuse 
for a deeply laid scheme of crime is at once unjust to society 
at large, and injurious to the sufferers under mental disease. 
We would not, however, press our doctrine so far as to de- 
mand the award of death for such criminals, unless under 
circumstances of a very peculiar nature: imprisonment for 
life, and hard labor where practicable, would accomplish all 
that could be required for the interests of society. The ex- 
traordinary lenity which guided the decision of the court, in 
the recent horrid case of a miserable fanatic who hanged her 
brother, was apparently dictated by sentiments of humane 
tenderness rather than of just policy. We earnestly hope 
that its effects may not hereafter prove injurious to the peace 
and safety of the community. 


We cannot take leave of these Sketches without expressing 
our regret that the task of laying before the public an account 
of Bethlem Hospital, in its present admirable state, had not 
been undertaken by its able and humane superintendent ; who, 
we are convinced, would have treated the subject in a manner 
at once interesting to the general reader, and highly instruc- 
tive to the medical inquirer. 
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Arr. VI. 4 practical Treatise on the Symptoms, Causes, Dis- 
crimination, and T'reatment, of some of the most important Com- 
plaints that affect the Secretion and Excretion of the Urine, &e. 


&c. By John Howship, M.R.C.S. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 438. 13s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 


r. Howsuip has performed a service of great value to 
the medical profession, by presenting in this work a 
general and condensed view of the diseased states of the urine, 
and of the organs formed for the secretion and excretion of 
that fluid. He has shewn much discretion and judgment in 
drawing from the works of Dr. Marcet, Dr. Prout, and Mr. 
Brande, the information which he has communicated respect- 
ing the morbid conditions of the urine, and the various depo- 
sits and concretions to which it gives origin: while, in the 
surgical part of the work, his own experience has furnished 
him with a valuable store of varied materials, to which he has 
added many interesting cases from the practice of Mr. Heavi- 
side, Dr. Hooper, and others, as well as from the manuscripts 
of that able surgeon the late Mr. Watson. 

The narrow limits, within which the nature of the subject 
induces us to compress our remarks on the present occasion, 
preclude us from entering so fully into the consideration of 
this volume as its merits unquestionably require. All the 
subjects embraced by the title-page are discussed at greater or 
less extent; and the whole presents a more complete and ac- 
curate view of urinary diseases than any publication in our 
language with which we are acquainted. ‘Tothe young prac- 
titioner, it will form a valuable guide for the study of these 
maladies; and to the more advanced surgeon it is a book of 
reference to which he may often resort with advantage. Our 
readers, nevertheless, will readily believe that a work so exten- 
sive in its character, and yet so small in bulk, is not without 
defects. ‘The account which Mr. Howship has given of the 
operation of lithotomy is too brief to be useful, and refers 
almost wholly to the practice of cutting with the gorget, the 
most perilous and destructive instrument that was ever placed 
in the hand of a surgeon: while the valuable improvement 
perfected by Mr. Thomas Blizard is not even mentioned. — 
Among the numerous interesting cases, which the industry. of 
Mr. Howship has obtained from the records of surgery, he 
has introduced that of an immense calculus extracted from 
the rectum (p. 150.), and we presume that he considers it as 
an urinary concretion, which had made its way from the blad- 
der into the gut: — but we are convinced by a reference to 
the case, as given in the Philosophical Transactions by Mr. 
Mackarness, that the calculus was of intestinal origin, a? 

that 
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that the bladder was affected only by contiguous sympathy. 
Under the head of irritable bladder, Mr. H. considers foreign 
bodies which lave been forced into that viscus (p.169.): but 
the impropriety of such an arrangement will at once be ob- 
vious, when we recollect that it will thus become necessary to 
include under this disease all cases of vesical calculus: for 
extraneous bodies entering the bladder speedily become in- 
crusted with deposits from the urine, and acquire all the chae 
racters of calculi. 

We have observed throughout this volume many cases illus- 
trative of the gross mistakes into which surgeons sometimes 
fall: one in, particular of an operation for stone (p. 148.), 
which we confess we could not peruse without feelings of the 
most painful description. We are not.aware that much good 
is likely to result from such recitals, and we are convinced 
that the space thus occupied might be dedicated to a more 
valuable and instructive purpose. 

The latter part of the work contains numerous cases from 
the author’s own practice, the greatest part of which are well 
deserving of perusal : but. some possess so little of interest of 
novelty, that they might have been omitted without injury to 
the volume. ‘This latter remark refers chiefly to the cases of 
stricture ; and we would here briefly observe that, in the treat- 
ment of that disease, and of irritability of the urethra, Mr. H. 
does not appear to us to have duly appreciated the importance 
of employing metallic sounds, which to our knowlege have 
often proved of very great service. 

We congratulate Mr. Howship on the increasing value of 
his literary productions ; and we earnestly hope that he will 
persevere in the same career of scientific and practical research 
which he has hitherto so successfully pursued. 





oo 


Art. VII. A Tour through the Upper Provinces of Hindostan ; 
comprising a Period between the Years 1804 and 1814; with 
Remarks and authentic Anecdotes: to which is annexed a 
Guide up the River Ganges, with a Map from the Source to the 
Mouth. By A.D. S8vo. 9s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1823. 


[ss is an unostentatious and by no means an unpleasing 

work, from the pen of a female: but it would be uncour- 
teous, perhaps, to try to unmask a lady, and ask who A. D. is? 
Her volume is chiefly the journal of a tour from Calcutta into 
the upper provinces, taken, we conclude, with her husband, 
who is in all probability an officer in the Company’s army. 
The fair author is by no means an unobservant traveller; and 
young writers and cadets, on their passage to India, may 
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well employ, in the perusal of her remarks on the country to 
which they are destined, some of those listless hours which 
are too often devoted to less laudable recreations. They 
would thus gather many useful hints and admonitions re- 
specting India, and would not stare about them with the igno- 
rant surprize of raw Europeans at their first arrival on its 
shores. The following is an accurate miniature of Bengal: 


‘ The villages in Bengal differ materially from those in the 
upper provinces of Hindostan; the huts of the former being com- 
posed of bamboos covered with matting, while those of the latter 
are uniformly built of mud, and thatched. Those of Bengal are 
generally found within groves of the bamboo plant, having small 
round granaries near them formed of the same materials, but 
raised a few feet from the ground upon blocks of wood, not unlike 
those that support our wheat-ricks. The habitations of the na- 
tives in the upper provinces serve also as a receptacle for their 
grain; a deep hole is dug in the centre of each, lined with 
straw, wherein it is deposited, and by that means secured as well 
against the weather as against marauders, with whom these pro- 
vinces abound. 

‘ Bengal differs as much in climate, manners, customs, and 
appearance of its inhabitants, as in the general face of the coun- 
try. Here are no scorching winds in summer, ‘or white frosts, 
with ponds frozen over, in the winter; but the burning sun, 
stagnant air, and heavy dews, are far more oppressive. Although 
these contribute to fertilize the ground, and to produce their 
boasted verdure, they are unwholesome, and frequently offensive. 
Our tent at sun-rise this morning was so completely wet with the 
dew that had fallen during the night, as to affect the clothes 
deposited on chairs within ; and we were actually obliged to have 
them dried by a fire before they could be worn with safety. 

‘ Of their language and customs I shall say little; far abler 
pens than mine have already described them ; I shall content my- 
self with observing, that the Bengalee language, which they 
speak, is as little understood by the natives of the upper pro- 
vinces, as the Hindostanee language is by them; hence arises a 
difficulty in persuading servants of the one country to attend you 
to the other. There is, however, a still stronger reason for the 
people above Patna objecting to a sojourn in Bengal; it is be- 
cause, considering, as they do, the Bengalees to be of an inferior 
caste, they are fearful of losing their own: for instance, if a man 
of inferior caste touches the food, or even utensil in which it is 
preparing, of a superior, it is contaminated, and no longer fit 
for use —all the cleansing in the world would be insufficient, in 
their opinions, to purify it. This leads to the common practice 
of each person cooking for himself, even among those of the 
highest rank; and even when this is not the case, they are ex- 
tremely particular in having a cook of the same caste as they are 
themselves. Both Hindoos and Mussulmen are tenacious in this 
respect. I remember a circumstance which occurred to me 
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shortly after my arrival in the country, which astonished me not 
a little, and distressed me very much. It is the custom for boats 
oing up or down the river to bring to for the night, and make 
ast to the bank, generally near some village where the boatmen 
may purchase food: this, they take the opportunity of dressing 
on small stoves formed at the time, of an adhesive kind of clay, 
of which these banks are formed. Round these they describe a 
circle, raised a few inches from the ground, the inside of which 
they smoothe with the hand until it has the appearance of being 
nicely plastered. The dandies, as they are called, then place 
themselves round, to the number of three, four, and sometimes: 
five in a party, with their legs tucked under them, and com- 
mence their attack upon the curry with all the eagerness of 
professed epicures. A number of these plans had been formed: 
on the only level ground near our boat, and being ignorant at that 
time of their customs, I unfortunately stepped into one of the 
magic circles in my attempt to reach the high land. Our boat- 
men made no observation at the time; but on turning; to: view the 
prospect from above, I saw several of them employed: in emptying” 
the contents of their cooking pots into the river, and afterwards: 
breaking the earthen vessels in which their food had been dressed.- 
Upon enquiry of a person by me, who spoke a little English,, 
what this meant, I learned to my surprize that I had: caused :the’ 
proceeding, by placing my unhallowed foot too near tlie'stove and 
its circular inclosure. Laughable as it appeared te us, it was far 
from being so to them at the period I allude to; fer as no village: 
within a mile and a half could be found, these poor infatuated: 
people were obliged to content themselves with parclied* grain.. 
This grain, which resembles a large dried pea in a dark brown. 
skin, is very abundant in India, and is used to feed horses as well 
asmen. The natives are universally fond of it, and always’ carry 
asmall quantity ready parched about them to chew at pleasure : 
with the boatmen, more particularly, who only get a hot meak 
before sun-rise, and after sun-set, it is an essential article of food. 

‘ Although united by situation and laws, the Bengalees in no 
respect associate with the natives of the upper provinces. They 
are unlike also in appearance, the former being delicately shaped, 
of short stature, and of a very dark complexion; while the latter 
are, for the most part, tall, robust, and of a light copper-colour. 
Indeed I have sometimes seen them, particularly the women, 
very little darker than the natives of France or Italy; and the 
higher you go up the country, the fairer the inhabitants become. 
This may probably be accounted for by the severity of their 
winter months ; whereas, in Bengal, they may be said to have no 
winter at all, as far as respects cold, for it is never sufficiently felt 
to require a fire ; and I remarked that there was not a single grate 
to be seen in Calcutta. 

‘ They differ in dress, perhaps, more than in any other parti- 
cular. In Bengal they wear no turbans, merely their long black 
hair strained up round the head, and fastened in a knot at the 
top; a few yards of thin silk, of various colours, fastened round 
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the waist, and loosely wrapped about the thighs, leaving the legs 
quite bare; a drapery of thin muslin, thrown carelessly across 
the shoulders, one end hanging in front, the other behind, com- 
pletes their dress, as far as apparel is concerned. But a Bengalee 

entleman has not completed his toilet until he bas painted his 
ace and arms. ‘They have their beaux as well as other nations, 
who seldom appear without a wafer on their forehead, consisting 
of a white patch with a spot of bright scarlet in the centre, and 
a stripe of white paint down the middle of the nose. These 


men universally wear ear-rings of the purest gold, and excellent 
workmanship.’ 


The anecdote which we shall next extract has strong in- 
_ ternal proofs of authenticity; and we could, on our own testi- 
mony, bring many similar relations to confirm its accuracy. 
It offers a salutary lesson to the precipitate zeal of a large 


and well-meaning class of persons, who are desirous of pro- 
pagating Christianity in the East. 


‘ The following morning we reached Baugul-poor (Bogolpoor), 
a station for civilians, and a company or battalion of Hill Rangers, 
Here we were entertained by the Judge and his lady, and were 
induced to remain some days. A singular circumstance occurred, 
in consequence of the arrival of some Missionaries, while we were 
at this place. These gentlemen had been holding forth in the 
bazar, and having gathered together a numerous assembly of the 
people, particularly remarked one, as being more attentive than 
the rest ; (a corn-factor, of respectable appearance ;) when, going 
up to him, the Missionary asked if he had been convinced by the 
arguments he had heard in favour of the Christian religion? 
After a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ What will you give me,” said the 
native, ‘‘ to become a Christian ?” — “ The blessings of our hol 
religion will reward you,” replied the Missionary. — “ That will 
not do,” returned the native; “ but I'll tell you what —If you 
will give me a lac of rupees, and two English ladies for my wives, 
T’ll consider of it.” The Missionary was indignant; and, but for 


the timely interference of the Mayor, matters might have taken 
a serious turn.’ 


Had our fair tourist been well read in Shakspeare, she 
would have remembered the original of what she calls (p. 80.) 
an old saying; ‘* Do you cock your hat at me ?” — “ Sir, I 
cock my hat:’ —-but, in books of travels, literary accom- 
plishments are not indispensable, and fidelity of narration 
often atones for the want of them. She thus describes the 


ceremony of the Sootie, and our own experience enables us 
to state that it is not incorrect : 


‘ During our stay at Allahabad (Allajahbad), it was understood 
that a Hindoo woman had signified her intention to end her ex- 
istence on the funeral pile of her husband. The Judge, with 
whom we were on a visit, sent for her father, and endeavoured 
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to prevail on him to dissuade her. He said he had done all he 
could; but she was firmly determined upon it. The Judge then 
sent for her, but talked with as little success ; she was bent upon 
immortalizing her name, and, as she said, of showing her family 
the way to heaven. In short, the day was fixed, and a gentle- 
man who was present gave me a description of this horrid cere- 
mony. An immense concourse of people having assembled, her 
approach was announced by the blowing of horns and beating of 
drums : next came a number of Brahmins, bearing lighted torches, 
and singing some appropriate stanzas to inspire this victim of 
credulity, who followed, attended by her relations and friends, all 
bearing torches but herself. She was richly dressed, agree 
her hands, neck, and feet, covered with ornaments. The dea 

body of her husband was carried on a bier immediately be- 
fore her. It was then placed upon the funeral pile, the priests 
forming a circle round. The father and mother having led the 
young woman within the circle, left her there, and retired among 
the crowd. Music, or rather discordant sounds, struck up, and 
the Brahmins again sung, while she marched slowly round the 
pile ; when, divesting herself of her ornaments, with wonderful 
presence of mind, she distributed them to her weeping friends ; 
then, exchanging her veil of white muslin for one of crimson, she 
was presented with a lighted torch, (the Brahmins meantime ex- 
horting her by songs and gestures to be firm,) and again marched 
round the pile. She stopped a few moments, selaamed all she 
knew, then putting the torch into the hand of her father, she 
calmly ascended the funeral pile, and seated herself by the side 
of her husband, amid the shouts and plaudits of the multitude. 
Her father, he believed, set fire to the pile; but a number of 
torches were instantly applied, drums beating, trumpets sound- 
ing, horns blowing, and guns firing, so that all was at once a 
scene of confusion and noise, sufficient to have drowned her cries 
if she had uttered any. Among other things, he observed that 
they threw a quantity of oil, salt, and dry straw, to increase the 
fury of the flame ; and in less than ten minutes, nothing remained 
but ashes. What rendered this sacrifice the more unnatural, was, 
his being an old man, and she a young woman; but then he was 
a Brahmin! and it is considered incumbent on the widow of a 
Brahmin to pay this respect to his remains, or become an outcast 
from her family for ever. These unfortunate women are taught 
to believe that, by this single act, they expiate not only their 
own, but the sins of all their family, and that their souls fly in- 
stantly to Paradise. In some instances, I was told that the priests 
are obliged to assist their exhortations by copious draughts of 
opium, which first intoxicates, then stupifies their victim. The 
British government in India are doing all they can to prevent the 
barbarous custom, by not suffering it to take place within reach 


of their troops; but the deluded natives find means to evade their 
vigilance.’ 


The divisions and sub-divisions of domestic departments, for 
which an establishment of servants in Bengal is required, are 
accu- 
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accurately enumerated; and, with some few variations, the 
statement is applicable to the other presidencies. 
At Delhi, the fair traveller is introduced to the Emperor. 


‘ When we were admitted into the royal presence, the Begum 
Sumroo made three salaams, and I followed her example. This 
is called the tusleem, and only performed to crowned heads. In. 
compliance with eastern custom, I then advanced towards the 
throne, and presented, on a clean white napkin, the usual offerin 
of four gold mohurs, (eight pounds sterling,) which the Emperor 
accepted, and with a condescending smile handed over to the 
Empress. I then, agreeably to the lesson I had been taught, re- 
treated backwards to the edge of the carpet, again making the 
tusleem. The same ceremony, with two gold mohurs, was re- 
peated to her Majesty; which she having graciously accepted, 
the same sum was presented to the Dowager; so that I paid 
rather dear for my curiosity. Having gone through the panto- 
mime of again retreating backwards, (it not being the etiquette 
to turn our backs on royalty,) I regained my post, by sidling into 
the circle next to the Begum Sumroo. The Emperor immediatel 
ordered a seat to be placed for me at the foot of the throne, 
which politeness, rather than inclination, induced me to accept; 
for I foresaw that a conversation with him would be the conse- 
quence; and so it proved. ‘The first question he asked me was, 
‘¢ What relation are you, lady, to the royal family of England ?” 
I hesitated to reply. Thinking that I had not understood him, he 
asked the Begum if I did not understand Persian. She replied, 
she believed I did, a little. He then repeated his former question 
to her. She said, she did not know. I still remained silent, 
affecting not to understand him, although wondering what could 
induce him to ask the question. Not wishing to lessen my own 
consequence, and still more averse to telling an untruth, (for I saw 
that he had an idea of my being so related,) I turned to the 
Begum, and addressed some observations to her in the Hindostanee 
language, which seemed to convince him that I could speak no 
other ; and as that is not the language of the court, his Majesty’s 
conference with me was but of short duration. As a particular 
mark of favour, he then took a betel-nut from his casket, and 
cutting it into two pieces, sent half of it tome by his youngest 
son, Murza Selim, a boy of about twelve years of age. I did 
not at all relish the idea of putting it into my mouth; but it would 
have been an affront if I had not; so I contrived, unperceived, to 
get it out again as quick as possible. His hookah was then brought, 
from which he took two or three whiffs, and sent it away. The 
Queen's was also placed before her; but as it is not etiquette to 
smoke in his Majesty’s presence, unless he signifies his appro- 
bation, (which he omitted to do on the present occasion,) hers was 
also, after a few minutes, removed. 

‘ On our preparing to take leave, the Queen took from a small 
tray (in the hands of one of her attendants) a pair of ‘green 
shawls, which she gracefully placed upon my shoulders, saying 
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«¢ Jeta ro!” which means, ‘“ Live for ever!” I then tusleemed 
to the King, who returned it by a slight inclination of the head ; 
and, retreating backwards, we were soon out ‘of the presence. I 
took this opportunity to inquire of the Begum Sumroo what his 
Majesty meant by asking me if I was related to the royal family 
of England? and what reason be had for supposing me related to 
them? From her reply, I discovered that this mistake had arisen 
from my having on a gold bandeau under my white lace veil, 
which owing to its weight had slipped over the left temple. This 
circumstance, added to the rich appearance of the bandeau, (it 
being of the Etruscan pattern of dead and shining gold, tastefully 
intermixed,) impressed his Majesty with the idea that I must be a 
branch of that illustrious family; a bandeau on the head being 
with them the insignia of royalty. * 

‘ At the palace-gates the Begum and I separated, to dress for 
dinner ; to which we afterwards sat down, at the resident’s table, 
in number upwards of fifty persons. Contrary to the practice of 
women in this country, the Begum Sumroo always wears a turban, 
generally damson colour, which becomes her very much, and is 
put on with great taste. I had almost forgotten to mention a 
ceremony that struck me as being extremely ludicrous, which is, 
that of a man, with a long white beard, marching into the room 
while the party were at breakfast, and, without any preface, be- 
ginning to read as fast and loud as he was able, all the news of the 
day, from a paper in manuscript called the Acbar; in which was 
related every, the most minute circumstance respecting the royal 
family, somewhat resembling a bulletin, which I understood. was 
the practice at this hour in the house of every great personage. 
The Emperor is, in like manner, entertained with anecdotes of the 
resident’s family, the city-news, &c. I could scarcely avoid 
smiling at the profound attention paid by the Begum to this man’s 
nonsense. ‘These readers are much respected by the natives, who 
sit for hours while they relate Persian tales, the ladies of the family 
listening at the same time behind a purdah.t Both men and 
women are the greatest gossips in the world; but so averse are 
they to exertion, that they prefer paying a person for talking or 
reading to them, to doing either themselves.’ 


These specimens must serve to give our readers a notion 
of the author’s accuracy and discernment as a traveller. Her 
orthography of Hindoo names, &c. &c. &c. is not uniformly 
regulated by the pronunciation, and her general, style is not 
always perfectly correct: but an hour or two may be agreeably 
passed over her modest and unpretending narrative; and 





‘ * Of this circumstance I was at that time ignorant.’ 

‘+ A purdah is a curtain, generally quilted, which hangs be- 
fore a door, to denote that it is a private apartment ; and so sacred 
a barrier is it considered, that no person, except the principals of 
a family, presumes to approach it.’ 
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those who may wish to acquire a slight and superficial, but on 
the whole an accurate, idea of this part of India, or to revive 
their recollections of it, will not lament that the time has 
been passed in her society. 





Art. VIII. Private Correspondence of William Cowper, Esq. 


with several of his most intimate Friends. Now first published 
from the Originals in the Possession of his Kinsman, John John- 
son, LL. D., Rector of Yaxham with Welborne, in Norfolk. 8vo. 
2Vols. 1/.4s. Boards. Colburn. 1824. 


STRONG and natural is the popular horror against the exhu- 

mation of those who have been consigned to the grave; 
and yet, if we compare the rude surgery of savages with the 
scientific anatomy which directs the knife of the skilful pro- 
fessors, not only in our hospitals and lecture-rooms but in 
our cities and large towns, we shall see how much it is for 
the interests of the living that the dead should be dissected : 
— in short, that there must be a sacrifice either of the dead to 
the living or of the living to the dead. As it is with the body, 
so it is with the mind: we must dissect. ‘The metaphysician 
examines the conformation of the one as the anatomist inspects 
the other, and imparts his knowlege to the moralist and the 
legislator for the ultimate purposes of instruction and govern- 
ment. ‘The course of the veins and arteries, the position and 
connection of the bones, muscles, glands, cartilages, &c. are 
now well known: but it would be difficult to transmit an 
accurate idea of them to another generation without the 
aid of dissection. If this be requisite when all the organs are 
in a healthy state, and perform their various functions with 
uniformity, how imperative is the necessity when the regularity 
of those functions has been disturbed by disease, and when the 
disease of the organ has terminated in death ? So with regard 
to the phzenomena of the mind: its various functions are per- 
formed with sufficient regularity when in health; and the me- 
taphysician investigates the nature of perception, sensation, 
memory, thought, reasoning, and judgment. With a still 
keener curiosity does he examine those ethereal and myste- 
rious emanations from *‘ a mind diseased,” which often con- 
found his most ingenious theories and elude his most specious 
hypotheses. Few individuals in the humble and secluded 
walks of life have excited and have maintained a stronger 
interest in the public mind than the poet Cowper. He lived 
in the retirement of a hermit, with the simplicity and purity of | 
a saint: but the harp which he struck in the bowers of Wes- 
ten sent forth its notes abroad, and found that 
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‘© There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 


In taking notice of the Memoirs of Mr. Hayley, in our last 
two Numbers, we ventured to make a few remarks on the 
genius of Cowper, as well as on the merits of his epistolary 
and his poetical compositions, which we need not now repeat. 
We mentioned, likewise, how much Mr. Hayley’s life of the 
bard had whetted, but not gratified, the curiosity of the public 
to know more of that malady, which cast so deep a gloom over 
the mind of one towards whom they felt so strong a sympathy. 
In the volumes before us, Dr. Johnson has expressed his sense 
of the fault in his kinsman’s biographer. 

It should be observed that, with some exceptions, these let- 
ters were in the hands of Mr. Hayley when he prepared the 
Life of Cowper, but that he did not use them ; and in rejecting 
some of them he did well, for they are trivial and insignificant, 
though occasionally brightened by those scintillations of fancy 
which, in his singular mind, were ever ready to beam forth 
at the call even of very trivial and insignificant occurrences. 


‘ Many of them,’ says the editor, ‘ are addressed to Mr. New- 
ton, with two or three to Mr. Bull, on the subject of religion ; 
which, though not of general application, but confined to its as- 
pect on the mind of the writer, were decidedly worthy of Mr. 
Hayley’s insertion ; and the more so, indeed, on that very account ; 
his concern, as biographer, being rather with the individual than 
the community. But these, out of tenderness to the feelings of | 
the reader, I am persuaded, and for the gloominess they attach 
to the writer’s mind, he has utterly excluded. In doing this, 
however, amiable and considerate as his caution must appear, the 
gloominess which he has taken from the mind of Cowper has the 
effect of involving his character in obscurity. People read “ The 
Letters” with ‘* The Task” in their recollection, (and vice versa,) 
and are perplexed. They look for the Cowper of each, in the 
other, and find him not. The correspondency is destroyed. Henca . 
the character of Cowper is undetermined ; mystery hangs over it ; 
and the opinions formed of him are as various as the minds of the 
enquirers.’ 


This is true; and when such a mind as that of Cowper was 
offered to Hayley for dissection, and the instruments were put ' 
into his hand, delicacy should not have induced him to shrink 
from the task. Hear Dr. Johnson again : 


‘ There is one subject, however, connected, if not with the. 
composition, yet with the matter of these letters to Mr. Newton, to 
which 
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which I would beg to call a few minutes’ attention ; —the aberration 
of mind which they so painfully develope. To this was indisputably ~ 
owing all the gloominess of the character of Cowper: a point which 
Iam the more anxious to establish, as it has been erroneously charged 
on his religious opinions. But no—the unhappiness of this amiable 
man is to be referred to the cause already stated ; and that again, 
to an excess of hypochondriacal affection, induced, in the first in- 
stance, as I have repeatedly heard a deceased friend of his and 
mine observe, by his having, in very early life, improperly checked 
an erysipelatous complaint of the face; which rendered him ever 
after liable to depression of spirits. Under the influence of one 
of these attacks, attended with evident mental obliquity, he was 
impressed with an idea, originating in a supposed voice from 
heaven, that the Author of his life had recalled the loan. This 
was rapidly followed by another, to this effect : — That as he had 
failed to restore it, in the intervening moment, the punishment of 
his disobedience would be everlasting destruction. 

‘ Now, I would ask those who have inadvertently charged the 
unhappiness of this pitiable sufferer on his religious opinions, to 
the operation of what theological tenets they can warrantably 
ascribe the supposition, not only of so preposterous a demand, 
but of a denunciation, under such circumstances, more prepos- 
terous still, as referred to the Supreme Being ? — It will be readily 
conceded, I trust, that, as no known system of divinity can be 
justly charged with such absurd principles as the above supposi- 
tion would imply, so that which Cowper adopted, (whatever it 
might be,) and through the influence of which on his divine poem 
‘© The Task” he obtained the high eulogium of being 


¢ «¢ With more than painter’s fancy blest, with lays 
Holy as saints to heav’n expiring raise,” * 


unquestionably cannot. And if this be granted, his unhappiness 
must undoubtedly be referred solely to his aberration of mind. 

‘ Having conscientiously endeavoured, however feebly, to ex- 
culpate the religious opinions of Cowper from the charge of ori- 
ginating his mental distress; I am anxious to anticipate an im- 
portant question, in reference to the desponding letters. Am I 
not afraid, it may be asked, lest, in affording an indiscriminate in- 
spection into the gloomy interior of Cowper’s mind, I should 
minister to the melancholy contemplations of some depressed 
spirit, and thus eventually assimilate it to his own? I answer, I: 
should indeed fear it, but for the circumstance already mentioned ; 
the striking irregularity of the writer’s intellect on the subject of 
his own salvability. This is the frame, if I may so express it, in 
which all his gloomy pictures are conspicuously set ; and as they 
cannot be separated, they must be transferred, both or neither, to 
the mind of another. But as experience teaches me that insanity 
is not transferable, so I set my heart at rest as to a transfer of the 
gloom, which in this case resulted from it. 
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‘ Should the eye, therefore, of any desponding person meet the 
letters alluded to, whilst he remembers the circumstances under 
which they were written, let him, in the exercise of the virtues 
and genuine though gloomy piety which they exhibit, anticipate 
a happy issue, sooner or later, out of all his afflictions, through 
the same Hand which delivered Cowper, 


‘ Though sunk “ beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelm’d in deeper gulphs than he.” ’ 


‘ 


These two lines are taken from the last of Cowper’s origi- 
nal compositions, intitled ‘ The Cast-away,” which relates the 
affecting story, from Anson’s Voyage, of a seaman who, hav- 
ing accidentally fallen over-board, was left to perish, from the 
impossibility of giving him timely assistance. ‘The poem fur- 
nishes an apt commentary on the passage which we have just 
quoted, for the last stanza shews that it was dictated by despair 
and anguish of mind: 


‘¢ No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 
When snatched from all effectual aid 
We perished, each alone ; 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulphs than he.” 


Cowper was haunted with the dreadful idea of final reproba- 
tion, and well might his soul be wretched with such an appal- 
ling spectre always present! Dr. Johnson, we see, will not allow 
that this hallucination was in any degree attributable to his 
religious opinions: but, though it might not take its rise in the 
midnight gloom of methodism, it would perhaps have been 
chaced away by the bright warm sun-beams of a more cheer- 
ful and exhilarating creed. In one of his letters to Mr. Hill, 
inclosing his poem on the promotion of Lord Thurlow, he 
expresses himself thus: ‘ I wrote it indeed on purpose for 
you; for my subjects are not always such as I could hope 
would prove agreeable to you. My mind has always a melan- 
choly cast, and is like some pools I have seen, which, though 
filled with a black and putrid water, reflect the sun-beams 
from their surface.” Now this is exactly what Cowper wanted, 
a radiant sun to shed its beams on his mind; and this he 
found for a time in the sprightly Lady Austen, in Lady Hes- 
keth, and in the family of the Throgmortons. The ¢imor orci 
and all the phantasmagoria of his brain vanished, for a season, 
under the magic of their lively conversation; together with the 
kind, affectionate, and soothing attentions (be it added to his. 
honor) of his beloved kinsman, ‘* Johnny of Norfolk,” the- 
editor of the volumes now before us.—In exculpating the 
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religious opinions of Cowper, however, from the charge of 
first occasioning his mental distress, Dr. Johnson has not 
attempted to release them from the imputation of fixing that 
distress and aggravating its intensity. Let any one peruse 
Cowper’s own account (in Hayley’s Life) of the manner in 
which he passed his time with the family of the Unwins, while 
he resided under their roof at Huntingdon ;— reading sermons, 
praying, and singing hymns, literally from morning to night, 
and without intermission, to an omnipotent but inexorable 
Being who, he believed, had already doomed him to everlast- 
ing perdition ;— and it will be impessible not to feel that, with 
such trembling nerves as Cowper had, and a mind so suscep- 
tible of impression, he was fixing, by the intensity and excess 
of his devotional exercises, those terrific images which change 
of place, change of society, and the stimulus of new and 
various objects, would probably have chased away. ‘The de- 
lirious idea that he was a “ cast-away” was always before him, 
and 


*¢ He was troubled with thick-coming fancies 
That kept him from his rest.” 


A skilful physician of the mind would have differently mi- 
nistered to its disease: he would have removed, as much as 
possible, all that might recall it, and have tried to produce 
forgetfulness (the mind’s great panacea) of the object of delu- 
sion which caused the pain; and he would have endeavored to 


** Pluck from the memory its rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart.” 


How delicately does Cowper touch on his own infirmity in 
the following letter to Mr. Newton, and also on the appro- 
priate remedy for it ! 


‘ My dear Friend, July 12. 1780. 

‘ Such nights as I frequently spend are but a miserable prelude 
to the succeeding day, and indispose me above all things to the 
business of writing. Yet with a pen in my hand, if I am able to 
write at all, I find myself gradually relieved ; and as I am glad of 
any employment that may serve to engage my attention, so espe- 
cially I am pleased with an opportunity of conversing with you, 
though it be but upon paper. This occupation above all others 
assists me in that self-deception to which I am indebted for all the 
little comfort I enjoy ; things seem to be as they were, and I al- 
most forget that they never can be so again.® 


‘ We are both obliged to you for a sight of Mr. ’s letter. 





— How delusive is the wildest speculation when pursued with 
eagerness, 
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eagerness, and nourished with such arguments as the perverted in- 
genuity of sucha mind as his can easily furnish !— Judgment falls 
asleep upon the bench, while Imagination, like a smug, pert coun- 
sellor, stands chattering at the bar, and with a deal of finespun en- 
chanting sophistry carries all before him. 

‘ If I had strength of mind, I have not strength of body for the 
task which, you say, some would impose upon me. _I cannot bear 
much thinking. The meshes of that fine net-work, the brain, are 
composed of such mere spinners’ threads in me, that when a lon 
thought finds its way into them, it buzzes, and twangs, and bustles 
about at such a rate as seems to threaten the whole contexture. 
— No—I must needs refer it again to you. 

¢ My enigma will probably find you out, and you will find out 
my enigma at some future time. Iam notin a humour to transcribe 
it now. Indeed I wonder that a sportive thought should ever 
kifock at the door of my intellects, and still more that it should 
gain admittance. It is as if harlequin should intrude himself into 
the gloomy chamber where a corpse is deposited in state. His 
antic gesticulations would be unseasonable, at any rate, but more 
especially so if they should distort the features of the mournful at- 
tendants into laughter. But the mind long wearied with the 
sameness of a dull, dreary prospect, will gladly fix its eyes on 
any thing that may make a little variety in its contemplations, 
though it were but a kitten playing with her tail.’ 


Again, in another letter, he says : 


‘ At this season of the year, and in this gloomy, uncomfortable 
climate, it is no easy matter for the owner of a mind like mine to 
divert it from sad subjects, and fix it upon such as may administer 
to its amusement. Poetry, above all things, is useful to me in this 
respect. While I am held in pursuit of pretty images, or a pretty 
way of expressing them, I forget every thing that is irksome, and, 
like a boy that plays truant, determine to avail myself of the pre- 
sent opportunity to be amused, and to put by the disagreeable re- 
collection that I must, after all, go home and be whipt again.’ 


These and fifty other passages prove that Cowper knew the 
cure, or at least the palliative, for his disease ; and if his friends 
had examined the morbid organization of his mind, they also 
would have perceived the remedy and applied it. Once more: 


‘Ido not at all doubt the truth of what you say, when you 
complain of that crowd of trifling thoughts that pesters you with- 
out ceasing ; but then you always have a serious thought standing 
at the door of your imagination, like a justice of peace with the 
riot-act in his hand, ready to read it, and disperse a mob. Here 
lies the difference between you and me. My thoughts are clad in 
a sober livery, for the most part as grave as that of a bishop’s ser- 
vants. They turn, too, upon spiritual subjects, but the tallest fel- 
low and the loudestymong them all is he who is continually crying 
with a loud voice, Actum est de te, periisti. You wish for more at- 


tention, I for less. Dissipation itself would be welcome to me, so 
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it were not a vicious one ; but however earnestly invited, it is coy, 
and keeps at a distance. Yet with all this distressing gloom upon 
my mind, I experience, as you do, the slipperiness of the present 
hour, and the rapidity with which time escapes me. Every thing 
around us, and every thing that befalls us, constitutes a variety, 
which, whether agreeable or otherwise, has still a thievish pro- 
pensity, and steals from us days, months, and years, with such un- 
paralleled address, that even while we say they are here, they are 
gone. From infancy to manhood is rather a tedious period, 
chiefly, I suppose, because at that time we act under the control 
of others, and are not suffered to have a will of our own. But 
thence downward, into the vale of years, is such a declivity, that 


we have just an opportunity to reflect upon the steepness of it, 
and then find ourselves at the bottom.’ 


It was a striking peculiarity in the malady of this amiable 
man that it never affected the operations of his mind on any 
subject to which he could apply it, whether serious or comic. 
Indeed, he had evidently, at least so it appears to us, a natu- 
ral taste and relish for the ridiculous; and we not only often 
see him * smiling in tears,” but sometimes “ laughing ’mid 
severest woe,” and enjoying some antic sportive thought which 
dances before his imagination, apparently at unseasonable 
times. We find a great mixture of gaiety and playfulness 
with the gloom which unhappily pervades his poetry and his 
et and his merriest fancies were not always embodied in 

is merriest moods. Whatever the fancy was, grotesque or 
sad, he pursued it with equal earnestness. 

Dr. Johnson has given to these volumes the title of the 
* Correspondence’ of Cowper: but they contain Azs letters 
only, and a correspondence is incomplete without the counter- 
part. We do not mention this with any regret that the letters 
of Mr. Unwin, Mr. Newton, or even of Mrs. King, have not 
been inserted, but in order to remark the prodigious differ- 
ence, almost amounting to a contrast, between those which 
Cowper addressed to Mr. Newton and those which he wrote to 
Mrs. King; and this we cannot refrain from ascribing to the 
different manner in which we suspect these two friends ad- 
dressed him. When Cowper writes to Mrs. King, he is usually 
easy; tells her about his amusements, his gardening and 
greenhouse, his carpentry and his drawings; sends her some 
little poetical effusion; and acknowleges in sprightly terms 
some little present, perhaps, which he had received from her. 
He does, indeed, recur now and then to the state of his own 
mind, and closes with the melancholy episode. When he 
addresses Mr. Newton, however, all thig is reversed. His 
religious terrors and sufferings, the outcast and abandoned 
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the mournful uniformity of his subject; while the unfrequent 
episode is only when some ludicrous incident has occurred, or 
a lively image shot across his mind. Mr. Newton was a most 
excellent man, and applied, with very affectionate perseverance, 
the remedy which he thought was best adapted to his friend’s 
disease: but it may, nevertheless, have happened that he fixed 
it deeper. He certainly did not assuage it. He reasoned 
with Cowper too earnestly, and too frequently, about the sal- 
yvability of his soul through the mercy of God; and in reply 
ing to these reasons, Cowper stamped on his own mind a 
deeper and more indelible impression of his state of abandon- 
ment and perdition. What good could result from arguing 
with a person who considered even the indulgence of hope to 
be asin? In one of his letters to Mr. Newton he says ; 


‘ Since I told you that I had hope, I have never ceased to de- 
spair; and have repented that I made my boast so soon, more than 
once. A king may forbid a man to appear before him, and it 
were strange if the King of kings might not do the same. I know 
it to be his will that I should not enter into his presence now; 
when the prohibition is taken off, I shall enter; but in the mean 
time I should neither please him, nor serve myself, by intruding.’ 


Again ; 


* The weather is an exact emblem of my mind in its present 
state. A thick fog envelopes every thing, and at the same time it 
freezes intensely. You will tell me that this cold gloom will be 
succeeded by a cheerful spring, and endeavour to encourage me 
to hope for a spiritual change resembling it ; — but it will be lost 
Jabour. Nature revives again; but a soul once slain lives no 
more. The hedge that has been apparently dead, is not so; it will 
burst into leaf and blossom at the appointed time; but. no such 
time is appointed for the stake that stands in it. It is as dead as 
it seems, and will prove itself no dissembler. The latter end of 
next month will complete a period of eleven years in which I have 
spoken no other language. It is a long time for a man, whose 
eyes were once opened, to spend in darkness; long enough to 
make despair an inveterate habit, and such it is in me. M 
friends, I know, expect that I shall see yet again. They think it 
necessary to the existence of Divine truth, that he who once had 
possession of it should never finally lose it. I admit the solidity 
of this reasoning in every case but my own. And why not in m 
own? For causes which to them it appears madness to allege, but 
‘which rest upon my mind with a weight of immovable conviction. 
If Iam recoverable, why am I thus ? why crippled and made use- 
less in the church, just at that time of life, when, my judgment 
and experience being matured, I might be most useful. Why 
cashiered and turned out of service, till, according to the course 
of nature, there is not life enough left in me to make amends for 
‘the years I have lost ; till there is no reasonable hope left that the 
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fruit can ever pay the expense of the fallow? I forestal the 
answer ; — God’s ways are mysterious, and he giveth no account 
of his matters ; — an answer that would serve my purpose as well 


as theirs that use it. There is a mystery in my destruction, and in 


time it shall be explained.’ 


The lady who inspired the muse of Cowper to write “ The 
Task” and * Johnny Gilpin” was a much better physician 
than Mr. Newton, all worthy as he was. Those who are 
acquainted with the poet’s writings know how agreeably he 
could trifle; and, as we have given but too many specimens of 
the dark strokes of his pencil, let us exhibit one or two of 
brighter hues. — A fire had occurred at Olney, and various 


- petty depredations were committed on the occasion. 


¢ Since our conflagration here, we have sent two women and a boy 





to the justice, for depredation ; S R , for stealing a piece 


of beef, which, in her excuse, she said she intended to take care of. 
This lady, whom you well remember, escaped for want of evidence; 
not that evidence was indeed wanting, but our men of Gotham 
judged it unnecessary to send it. With her went the woman I 
mentioned before, who, it seems, has made some sort of profes- 
sion, but upon this occasion allowed herself.a latitude of conduct 
rather inconsistent with it, having filled her apron with wearin 
apparel, which she likewise intended to take care of. She would 
have gone to the county gaol, had William Raban, the baker’s son, 
who prosecuted, insisted upon it; but he good naturedly, though I 
think weakly, interposed in her favour, and begged her off. The 
young gentleman who accompanied these fair ones is the junior 
son of Molly Boswell. He had stolen some iron-work, the property 
of Griggs, the butcher. Being convicted, he was ordered to be 
whipt, which operation he underwent at the cart’s tail, from the 
stone-house to the high arch, and back again. He seemed to 
shew great fortitude, but it was all an imposition upon the public. 
The beadle, who performed it, had filled his left hand with red 
ochre, through which, after every stroke, he drew the lash of his 
whip, leaving the appearance of a wound upon the skin, but in 
reality not hurting him at all. This being perceived by Mr. Con- 
stable H——, who followed the beadle, he applied his cane, with- 
out any such management or precaution, to the shoulders of the 
too merciful executioner. The scene immediately became more 
interesting. The beadle could by no means be prevailed upon to 
strike hard, which provoked the constable to strike harder; and 
this double flogging continued, till a lass of Silver-end, pitying the 
pitiful beadle thus suffering under the hands of the pitiless con- 
stable, joined the procession, and placing herself immediately be- 
hind the latter, seized him by his capillary club, and pulling him 
backwards by the same, slapt his face with a most Amazonian 
fury.. This concatenation of events has taken up more of my 
aper than J intended it should, but I could not forbear to in- 
orm you how the beadle threshed the thief, the constable the 
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beadle, and the lady the constable, and how the thief was the only 
person concerned who suffered nothing.’ 


The following lively speculations on the occupation of the 
Antediluvians are contained in a letter to Mr. Newton: 


¢ My dear Friend, Nov. 30. 1783. 

‘ I have neither long visits to pay nor to receive, nor ladies to 
spend hours in telling me that which might be told in five minutes, 
yet often find myself obliged to be an economist of time, and to 
make the most of a short opportunity. Let our station be as re- 
tired as it may, there is no want of playthings and avocations, nor 
much need to seek them, in this world of ours. Business, or what 
presents itself to us under that imposing character, will find us 
out, even in the stillest retreat, and plead its importance, however 
trivial in reality, as a just demand upon our attention. It is won- 
derful how by means of such real or seeming necessities my time 
is stolen away. I have just time to observe that time is short, and 
by the time I have made the observation, time is gone. I have 
wondered in former days at the patience of the Antediluvian 
world; that they could endure a life almost millenary, with so 
little variety as seems to have fallen to their share. It is probable 
that they had much fewer employments than we. Their affairs 
lay in a narrower compass; their libraries were indifferently fur- 
nished ; philosophical researches were carried on with much less 
industry and acuteness of penetration ; and fiddles, perhaps, were 
not even invented. How then could seven or eight hundred 
years of life be supportable ? I have asked this question formerly, 
and been at a loss to resolve it; but I] think I can answer it now. 
I will suppose myself born a thousand years before Noah was born: 
or thought of. I rise with the sun; I worship; I prepare my 
breakfast ; I swallow a bucket of goats’ milk, and a dozen good 
sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string to my bow, and my youngest 
boy, a lad of about thirty years of age, having played with my ar- 
rows till he has stript off all the feathers, I find myself obliged to 
repair them. The morning is thus spent in preparing for the 
chace, and it is become necessary that I should dine. I dig up 
my roots; I wash them; I boil them; I find them not done 
enough, I boil them again; my wife is angry; we dispute; we 
settle the point; but in the mean time the fire goes out, and must 
be kindled again. All this is very amusing. I hunt; I bring 
home the prey; with the skin of it I mend an old coat, or I make 
a new one. By this time the day is far spent; I feel myself 
fatigued, and retire to rest. Thus, what with tilling the ground, 
and eating the fruit of it, hunting and walking, and running, and 
mending old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, I can suppose 
an inhabitant of the primeval world so much occupied, as to 
sigh over the shortness of life, and to find, at the end of many 
centuries, that they had all slipt through his fingers, and were 
passed away like shadow. What wonder then that I, who live 
in a day of so much greater refinement, when there is so much 


more to be wanted, and wished, and to be enjoyed, should feel 
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myself now and then pinched in point of opportunity, and at some 
loss for leisure to fill four sides of a sheet like this? Thus, how- 
ever, it is; and if the ancient gentlemen to whom I have referred, 
and their complaints of the disproportion of time to the occasions 
they had for it, will not serve me as an excuse, I must even plead 


guilty, and confess that I am often in haste, when I have no good 
reason for being so.’ 


Several letters on the events of the American war shew the 
whiggism of the writer, but might perhaps have been omitted 
without injury to the present collection. Others, containing 
explanatory remarks on passages in the poet’s own works, 
will be read with interest. Despair made amusement neces- 
sary to him, and he found poetry the most agreeable employ- 
ment.— As he was perfectly indefatigable in revising and 
correcting before he sent any thing to press, all his errors are 
in judgment, not one from carelessness. He was cloyed with 
the music of Pope, and the cacophony which frequently grates 
on the ears of his own readers is perhaps to be traced to that 
very circumstance: in avoiding Charybdis he was wrecked on 


Scylla. ‘The ensuing criticism, addressed to Mr. Newton, 
justifies this remark : 


‘ Your sentiments of Pope’s Homer agree perfectly with thosé 
of every competent judge with whom I have at any time con- 
versed about it. I never saw a copy so unlike the original. There 
is not, I believe, in all the world to be found an uninspired poem 
so simple as those of Homer; nor in all the world a poem more 
bedizened with ornaments than Pope’s translation of them. Ac- 
cordingly, the sublime of Homer in the hands of Pope becomes 
bloated and tumid, and his description tawdry. Neither had Pope 
the faintest conception of those exquisite discriminations of cha- 
racter for which Homer is so remarkable. All his persons, and 
equally upon all occasions, speak in an inflated and strutting 
phraseology, as Pope has managed them; although in the original, 
the dignity of their utterance, even when they are most majestic, 
consists principally in the simplicity of their sentiments and of 
their language. Another censure I must needs pass upon our 
Anglo-Grecian, out of many that obtrude themselves upon me, 
but for which [ have neither time to spare nor room; which is, 
that with all his great abilities he was defective in his feelings to a 
degree that some passages in his own poems make it difficult to ac- 
count for. No writer more pathetic than Homer, because none 
more natural ; and because none less natural than Pope in his ver- 
sion of Homer, therefore than he none less pathetic.’ 


In a great many letters, Cowper speaks of poetry as the 
great or rather the only solace of his mind; and extreme dis- 
tress of spirit drove him to touch the chords of his own lyre 
as well as to re-string the lyre of Homer : 


‘ For 
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© For some weeks after I had finished “The Task,” and sent awa 
the last sheet corrected, I was through necessity idle, and suffered 
not a little in my spirits for being so. One day, being in such 
distress of mind as was hardly supportable, I took up the Iliad ; 
and merely to divert attention, and with no more preconception of 
what I was then entering upon, than I have at this moment of 
what I shall be doing this day twenty years hence, translated the 
twelve first lines of it. The same necessity pressing me again, I 
had recourse to the same expedient, and translated more. Every 
day bringing its occasion for employment with it, every day con- 
sequently added something to the work ; till at last I began to res 
flect thus : — The Iliad and the Odyssey together consist of about 
forty thousand verses. To translate these forty thousand verses 
will furnish me with occupation for a considerable time. I have 
already made some progress, and I find it a most agreeable amuse- 
ment. Homer, in point of purity, is a most blameless writer ; 
and, though he was not an enlightened man, has interspersed 
many great and valuable truths throughout both his poems. In 
short, he is in all respects a most venerable old gentleman, by an 
acquaintance with whom no man can disgrace himself. The literati: 
are all agreed to a man, that, although Pope has given us two 
pretty poems under Homer’s titles, there is not to be found: in 
them the least portion of Homer's spirit, nor the least resemblance’ 
of his manner. Iwill try, therefore, whether I cannot copy him 
somewhat more happily myself. Ihave at least the advantage of 
Popes’s faults and failings, which, like so many buoys upon a dan- 


gerous coast, will serve me to steer by, and will make my chance: 
for success more probable.’ 








We must, however, desist ;— with an observation which has * 
been made on others, and which Cowper makes on hiitiself- 
‘I have heard,’ says he, ‘ of bodily aches and ails that‘ have’ 
been particularly troublesome when the season returned, in. 
which the hurt that occasioned them was received. The mind, , 
I believe, (with my own, however, I am sure it is so,) is liabke- 
to similar periodical affection. But February is come; Ja-- 
nuary, my terror, is passed; and some shades of the gloom 
that attended his presence have passed with him,’ &c. &c. 
(Vol. ii. p. 211.) The approach of the month of January 
always made him tremble: —‘ The year will go round and 
January will approach. I shall tremble again, and I know it? 
What mysterious connection there exists between the perio- 
dical return of many diseases and the diurnal, or monthly, or 
annual rounds of time, it is not for us to say: but of the fact 
that the paroxysms.of many diseases, both of mind and body, 
do return at stated periods, there is no doubt. It is a little 
curious that poets and lunatics — the latter deriving their a 
pellation from the very circumstance — should often, like the 
tides of the sea, yield to the influence of the moon: but this 
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does not appear to have been the case with Cowper, who was 
more affected by the absence of the Sun, when he is held by 
Winter “ a prisoner in the yet undawning east.” * Philips 
relates of Milton, from his own mouth, that * his vein never 
happily flowed but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal :’ 
— Richardson says that his “ poetical faculty would on a sud- 
den rush upon him with an impetus or cestrum ;” — and Mrs, 
Newton, the sister of the unhappy Chatterton, states, in a let- 
ter respecting her brother, that she “ had frequently heard him 
say that he found he studied best toward the full of the moon, 
and he would often sit up all night and write by moonlight.” 
Although we cannot entirely agree with the high encomium 
assed on the letters now before us by an eloquent writer, the 
Rev. Mr. Hall of Leicester, who thinks that they are “of a 
superior description to the former,” we concur with him in 
opinion that “ the study of Cowper’s prose may be as useful 
in forming the taste of young people as his poetry; and that 
to an air of inimitable ease and carelessness they unite a high 
degree of correctness, such as could result only from the 
clearest intellect combined with the most finished taste.” The 
hight which they throw on the distressing malady that affected 
him makes them also, as we observed at the beginning of this 
article, a valuable specimen of the morbid anatomy of the 
human mind, exhibited in a very interesting person. 
Portraits of Mr. Cowper and of Mrs. Unwin are prefixed 


.to these volumes. 





Art. 1X. The Greek Revolution; its Origin and Progress: to- 


gether with some Remarks on the Religion, National Character, 
&c. in Greece. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq., Author of an 
‘‘ Historical Review of the Spanish Revolution,” &c. 8vo. 
12s. Boards. Whittakers. 1824. 


We believe that this is the only English work which gives 
an account of the Greek Revolution from materials 
collected on the spot, and from actors or eye-witnesses of the 
events which it describes; and we should have considered 
it as a very agreeable duty, therefore, to accompany Mr. 
Blaquiere, step by step, in his narrative, had we not very re- 
cently given some detail of that event, its origin and progress, 
and the character of several of its leaders, in our notice of a 





* See his beautiful Address to Winter in the fourth book of the 
Task ; beginning, 


‘‘ Oh Winter, ruler of the inverted year,” &c. 
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foreign publication on the same subject, by a French officer of 
rank in the Greek service. (See our last Appendix, leading arti- 
cle.) The report made by Mr. Blaquiere concerning the persecu- 
tion of the Greeks by their relentless masters; on the progress 
of education and knowlege among the latter, in various schools 
and colleges of Europe ; on the encouragement given by the 
French war to the commercial spirit of the islanders, and the 
consequent opulence to which some of them attained; to- 
gether with the origin of the Grecian navy} corresponds so 
precisely with that of Colonel Voutier, that each is a striking 
corroboration of the other. 

The Heteria was an association commenced about the 
period of the Congress of Vienna (1816), which Congress, like 
all those that followed, disappointed the hopes of the Greeks ; 
who, preposterously enough, anticipated from the assem- 
bled sovereigns some sympathy and movement in their favor ! 
This celebrated body was constituted by a secret society 
of patriotic Greeks, whose grand object was the emancipation 
of their country, slightly veiled under the various pretexts of 
distributing books, diffusing education, commercial specula- 
tions, or collecting donations for Greek families held in bond- 
age by Ali Pacha. Its head-quarters were established at 
St. Petersburgh: but extensive ramifications, an active cor- 
respondence, and numerous agents, were spread throughout 
the Turkish provinces, and almost all the Greeks residing in 
Europe hastened to join it. ‘The real purpose of those who 
journeyed to St. Petersburgh was to obtain, through the in- 
fluence of their countryman, Count Capo d’Istria, who stood 
high in the Russian ministry, and was, moreover, a favorite of 
the Emperor himself, either the immediate assistance of a 
Russian army, or the promise of future support whenever a 
general revolt should break out among the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan. ‘The minister rather evaded than discouraged 
these. applications: stating that, in the actual situation of 
Europe, Russia could not openly assist the Greeks, but would 
always exhibit a personal interest in their success. The 
Heteria had fixed on the year 1825 for carrying their great 
enterprize into execution, thus giving ample time for maturing 
plans and completing arrangements: but various unforeseen 
events conspired to hasten the explosion; and principally the 
rupture between Ali Pacha and the Porte, which took place 
at the commencement of 1820. Ihe immediate consequences 
of this quarrel threw so many chances into the hands of the 
Greeks that, notwithstanding their want of resources and pre- 
paration, they resolved to seize the opportunity which fortune 
presented. Although the expulsion of the Suliotes from 
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Epirus had been one of the great objects of Ali’s life, in the 
hour of distress he was glad to purchase their aid by deliver- 
ing up to them the strong fortresses of Souli, with all their 
treasures and warlike stores. A Christian force being 
brought into the field, while the Ottoman militia, likewise, 
was withdrawn from the Peloponnesus and Livadia to the 
camp before Ioannina, the signal of universal revolt was given : 
a subscription was opened among the Heterists of Russia 
and other parts of Europe; and a generalissimo was nomin- 
ated by them to carry their measures into effect. The choice 
fell on Alexander Ipsilanti, brother of the more celebrated 
and fortunate Demetrius Ipsilanti, as being one of the bravest 
and noblest of his nation; whose father had been Hospodar 
of Wallachia, which, and Moldavia, are at once the most 
fertile and the most miserable countries of Europe. He had 
served three campaigus in the Russian army, had lost his 
right hand at the battle of Culm, and, though still under the 
age of thirty at the commencement of the Greek struggle, 
had attained the rank of Major-General in the Russian ser- 
vice, and was aide-de-camp to the Emperor. 

While the Heteerists were negotiating with some of the 
chiefs who engaged to have a body in readiness to act under 
Ipsilanti, an adventurer, Theodore Vladimiresco, availed him- 
self of the opportunity to press some claims on the Divan 
against the treasury, for certain sums of money which he al- 
leged to have disbursed for the exigencies of the state. The 
Divan refusing to take cognizance of these claims, Vladimi- 
resco became exasperated, and revolted with a smal! body of 
Arnauts. There is no reason to believe that he had any con- 
nection with the association of the Hetzrists, his object being 
purely of a personal nature: but his revolt had the effect of 
hastening the movements of Ipsilanti, who crossed the Pruth 
on the 6th of March, 1821, entered Yassy, the capital of 
Moldavia, and proceeded towards Bucharest, the capital of 
Wallachia, a few days after it had been seized by Vladi- 
miresco’s bands ; — where an arrangement took place for the 
co-operation of these chiefs against the common enemy. The 
uniform of the Hetzrists was entirely black, in sign of 
mourning for their country, and their banners bore a Phoenix 
rising from its ashes, as the emblem of regeneration. The 
had unquestionably been deluded by false hopes of Russian as- 
sistance; and when the Emperor issued a proclamation in 
which the Greek leader was treated as a rebel and incendiary, 
it fell like a thunderbolt among them. Ipsilanti now felt himself 
abandoned, and exposed to subordinate chiefs, who had perfi- 
dious designs. ‘The Turks took the field, and soon recovered 
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their lost provinces at the battle of Dragachan ; while Ipsilanti, 
proceeding to Trieste with the intention of joining his coun- 
trymen in the Morea, was arrested by an order from the 
Austrian cabinet, and conducted under a strong escort to the 
castle of Mongatz, in Hungary, where he has been kept a 
prisoner ever since, by a power to which he owed no alle- 
giance. In retaking Bucharest, the Turkish soldiery carried 
their barbarity so far as to hang up numbers of little children 
by the feet, on the trees along the public roads, and to impale 
such of the Hetezrists as fell into their hands; and several 
monasteries, in which the inhabitants took refuge, were en- 
tered, and every person butchered, without distinction of age 

or sex. | 
However precipitate was Alexander Ipsilanti’s enterprize, it 
operated as a very important diversion, by drawing the forces 
of the Turks to the north: for they would otherwise, at this 
early period, in all probability have crushed the Greeks in the 
Morea before they had time to gather strength and discipline 
for that glorious resistance which they have since made. Full 
of horrors also as these massacres were, and those which were 
perpetrated at Constantinople and in various parts of the 
Greek empire, — to the amount, it is estimated, of 30,000 
Greeks in the first three months of the contest, — they like- 
wise, by pointing to the devilish purpose of extermination, 
had a beneficial influence on the cause of Greece. ‘The mur- 
der of the venerable patriarch, Gregory, was also a fearful 
note of intimation to the clergy; while the Greek nobles, 
merchants, and people generally, found themselves involved 
in a common proscription, from which no alternative but re+ 
sistance or death was left to them. Accordingly, the war ef 
revolt went on. For the reason already assigned, however, it 
is unnecessary for us to accompany Mr. Blaquiere in his 
account of it.— Why does he take such pains to rebut what 
he calls the injustice of assimilating or connecting the Greek 
contest with those efforts which have been made, with so little 
success, by the people of Spain, Portugal, and Italy, to acquire 
free constitutions ? Frequently and earnestly does he.express a 
feeling of indignation on this account. ‘ It_cannot be too soon 
proclaimed, nor too widely circulated,’ he remarks, ¢ and I 
will stake my existence on the exact veracity of the assertion, 
that there was not the smallest connexion, either directly or 
indirectly, between the rising in Greece and passing events in 
the rest of Europe.’ When bad men conspire, said Mr. 
Burke, good men must combine ; and, when the continental 
sovereigns of Europe are conspiring against the liberties of 
the people of Europe, it is no disgrace of the latter to — 
or 
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for the purpose of frustrating their politics, confounding their 
devices, and co-operating for mutual encouragement and assist- 
ance. ‘That the Greeks had no connection with the Italian 
Carbonari, or with the patriots of Spain and Portugal, as a 
matter of fact, it may be proper to state: but we do not ap- 
plaud: Mr. Blaquiere’s vehement and repeated disclaimer of an 
unison which would have entailed no disgrace on any of 
the parties. On the other hand, we are not pleased with the 
reiterated application of the word ‘Infidel’ as a term of 
reproach to the Turks, which is to be found in almost every 
page of this volume. We may reproach the Turks with their 
ignorance, ferocity, sensuality, &c., but not with their infide- 
lity ; for they may be as conscientiously attached to their reli- 

ous creed as we are to ours. We recollect that Mr. 
Stecpill, in an account of his travels through Turkey about 
twenty years ago, took some pains to soften the character of 
the Turks and relieve it from its degradation : he confessed, 
indeed, that they were in some respects brutal and barbarous, 
but he said that “ this arose from their religion, which absurdly 
makes them regard all those who are not Mussulmen as infi- 
dels ;” and from their having constantly under their eye ‘the 
subtle Jew and the perfidious Greek.” That a Turk should 
call an unbeliever in Mohammed “ Infidel” is not more ab- 
surd than that a Christian should give the same denomination, 
as a reproach, to an unbeliever in Christ. 

The contest of the Greeks and Turks has been marked by 
those sanguinary excesses on both sides which a spirit of ex- 
asperation, unmitigated by the forms and usages of civilized war- 


fare, could not fail to produce; and the horrors of Tripolizza 


were committed by an infuriated soldiery, flushed with victory, 
and panting to slake their vengeance for the recent atrocities 
which their countrymen had suffered. ‘That the Peloponne- 
sians, on this occasion, have shewn themselves cruel and relent- 
less, and also greedy of plunder, can never be too much 
deplored: but, if we compare this ungovernable burst of fury 
with the cold-blooded and wide-wasting massacres at Scio, long 
previously deliberated in the infernal councils of the Turkish 
Divan, it sinks into insignificance. 


‘ A population of more than 100,000 souls was then doomed to 
general destruction; not by an unbridled and undisciplined soldiery, 
stimulated by the opposition and privations attendant on a long 
siege, but by a positive order from the sovereign, and government, 
whose legitimacy had been solemnly proclaimed by the Christian 
potentates assembled at Laybach and Verona. That the whole of 
‘this terrific drama had been got up at Constantinople, a variety of 
concurrent circumstances tend to prove beyond the shadow of a 

doubt. 
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doubt. When the messenger who announced the descent from 
Samos reached the capital, it was decided in full Divan, that the 
Capitan Pacha, whose preparations were still incomplete, should 
sail with all possible dispatch, and take such measures with the 
people of Scio as would effectually prevent their joining the con- 
federation. All the most opulent Sciot merchants resident in the 
capital were at the same time seized and thrown into prison as 
hostages. The fate of these unfortunate persons leaves no room 
whatever to doubt, that the proceedings at Scio were fully ap- 
proved of at Constantinople ; for ‘it was immediately after the 
arrival of the Capitan Pacha in the former place, and when the 
steps he had taken must have been known, that the whole of them 
were impaled alive by a mandate from the Sultan himself.’!! , 


As we observed in our notice of M. Voutier’s work, the 
establishment of a constitutional government at Epidaurus 
wrought an instant and beneficial change in the discipline and 
character of the Greek armies: from that moment, * bravery 
in battle’ was only the one half of their motto; “ mercy to the 
fallen foe” was the remainder. At the surrender of the 
Turkish garrison of Napoli, the Greeks punctually fulfilled 
every engagement; ‘offering not the slightest violence, and 
committing not the slightest excesses, towards those who had. 
fallen into their hands. 

In the four or five concluding chapters of his work, Mr. 
Blaquiere has given some observations on the revenues and 
resources of Greece, on the moral condition of its inhabitants, 
and on their domestic manners, which will be read with much 
interest. That the abominable slavery, to which they have 
been so long subject, has engendered in them many of the vices 
of the Turks, is not to be denied: but, if a man enters a cit 
where the plague rages, are we to wonder if he becomes infected 
Is it not more calculated to excite our admiration that the 
Greeks have any thing in the shape of moral virtue, industry, 
or taste for arts and science remaining, than that they should 
have caught some contamination from contact with those who 
despise these things ? — According to Mr. B., the most viru- 
lent detractors of the Greek character are those European 
traders who have formed factories at Smyrna, Constantinople, 
and other parts of the Mediterranean, and the whole tribe of 
Jews. He attributes this circumstance to ‘ that grovelling 
and sordid spirit of trade which cannot bear the thought of 
successful competition conducted by superior talent ;’ and he 
adds that the Greek merchants, who have settled in the large 
trading towns of the Continent, are remarkable for their 
probity and fair dealing. Industry, sobriety, and abstemious- 
ness, are represented as being proverbial traits in the Greek 
character; and the voluntary devotion of individual property 
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to the wants of the state is an evidence, if evidence indeed 
were not now superfluous, of the patriotism which exalts it. — 


‘ The intellectual qualities of the Greeks are not less striking 
and conspicuous than.those which I have mentioned. They are 
principally displayed in their aptitude for agriculture, commerce, . 
and navigation, and, wherever the advantages of education are 
afforded, in acquiring all the higher branches of knowledge. The 
peasantry have gone farther in the art of cultivation than any 
ther people of Europe, considering their limited means; and 
whenever they happen to be employed in learning the imitative 
arts, their progress seems to be quite intuitive. It cannot be too 
often repeated, as illustrative of the national character generally, 
that the Greek peasant and soldier will undergo fatigues and pri- 
vations, without murmuring, upon such scanty means as would 
exhaust the natives of any other country in Europe. 

* Such is the tenacity and firmness of the Greek character, that 
there is reason to believe the people have preserved much more 
of their ancient usages and manners than any other nation in the 
world, Many of the traits, noticed in Barthélémy’s excellent 
work, are hourly witnessed by travellers in the present day. 
And with respect to the physical conformation of the Greeks, it 
has been preserved to a surprising degree of exactness. It has 
been somewhere observed that the figure and physiognomy of the 
Greeks are different from those of every other people; in agree- 
ing with this assertion, it might be added that nature seems to 
have exhausted all her power in the human figure, as it is to be 
found to this day, among all classes of the people. No wonder 
that sculpture should have made so great a progress, and attained 
such a degree of perfection, when the models were abundant and 
beautiful. Those who have compared the present form of the 
Greeks, with their master-pieces in sculpture, cannot deny that an 
artist of the present day might find models for the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, Meleager, and Gladiator, in almost every town and village 
of the confederation. Though, like every thing else which gave 
Greece such pre-eminence over the ancient world, painting and 
sculpture be now lost, it is only necessary to travel through the 
Peloponnesus, to be convinced with what facility they may revive 
in a country, which is replete with the most sublime and beautiful 
scenes of nature at every step. 

‘ With respect to the habits of the lower classes, it should be 
observed that, as in ancient times, the labors of the field are indif- 
ferently partaken by men and women: the lighter portion, such 
as reaping, weeding, and hoeing, being of course allotted to the 
weaker sex. Unprovided «ith manufactures, the resources of a 
Greek family, whether among the peasantry, or in the middling 
walk of life, up to the highest rank, might well surprise our Eng- 
lish matrons. In the lowest class, almost every cottage is furnished 
with its loom, oven, and mills, while every member of the family 
is taught the use of the distaff. I ought not to pass by this class, 
without bearing testimony to that admirable constancy with which 
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they have borne up against the innumerable evils of their situation, 
preserving all the pristine virtues of hospitality, and an urbanity of 
manners not exceeded by any other people of Europe. If they 
are superstitious, the fault is not theirs, but that of teachers who 
have in Greece, as in other countries, converted religion into an 
instrument of worldly profit and personal ambition. 

‘ Some account of the family, with which I resided while at 
Tripolizza, will afford a fair specimen of the middling class of 
society in Greece. It consisted of the proprietor, who was an 
opulent merchant before the contest commenced, and is still en- 
gaged in trade; his wife, and four children, of whom three were 
daughters, who might, in other days, have served as models to 
Zeuxis or Praxiteles. — Each of the latter has her regular duties 
assigned to her, either in the kitchen, at the loom, embroidering, 
needle-work, or the washing tub! It is easy to conceive how an 
English mother would be astonished to see the youngest of these, 
scarcely yet in her ninth year, a perfect sylph in form and agility, 
occupied in all the business of house-keeping. The eldest, who 
was in her fourteenth year, had been betrothed for some time, 
and has probably been ere now led to the hymeneal altar. Young 
as she was then, the bridal clothes and household linen, nearly all 
made and woven by her own hands, were ready; she gave me 
specimens of her weaving in silk, that would not disgrace our best 
artisans of Spitalfields. ‘The whole of this amiable and interesting 
family, whose attentions were unceasing, vied with each other in 
civilities to Luriottis, who also resided in the same house as myself. 

‘ The education of these girls, besides a thorough knowledge 
of domestic concerns, does not go beyond reading, writing, and a 
limited share of arithmetic; and I could perceive from their 
natural aptness, as well as the eagerness with which they sought 
for information on every point connected with the manners and 
usages of other nations, that they were capable of rapid advance 
ment in all those accomplishments which give our women the 
superiority. | 

‘ What the venerable and virtuous Bishop of Blois calls Domes- 
ticity, and has made the subject of his valuable essay, is no where 
on so good a footing as in Greece. The practice of sending their 
children out to be nursed is scarcely ever resorted to by Greek 
mothers: where a weak constitution or other cause renders it 
necessary to have recourse to a nurse, she is brought into the 
house, and rarely quits it till death or ill health compels her to 
leave it. The Greek nurse becomes, in fact, completely identified 
with the family ; and what is more, her husband is generally either 
employed in the house, or at all events by the master of the family. 
But the ties between masters and servants do not stop here. The 
children of the nurse, if not very numerous, are brought up in 
the house, and treated with almost the same attention as those of 
her mistress. The servant, who attended us at Tripolizza, had 
been twenty-one years in the family, and had nursed all the 
children ; while her daughter, a child of seven years old, was on & 
perfect equality with the rest. 

‘ I have 
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‘ I have already had occasion to observe, that hundreds of 
Turkish children, whose parents have either fled or perished since 
the Revolution, have been adopted in Greek families of every class. 
The gaiety and cheerfulness which form so distinguished a feature 
in the national character of Greece were exemplified in the 
amusements of this family, where the song, the dance, and the 
gambol, filled up almost every moment that was abstracted from the 
more solid occupations of the domestic circle. I regret to say that 
music is in as backward a state in Greece as painting and sculpture. 

‘ The religious duties of the above family were performed in the 
house most scrupulously, twice every day during my stay ; and in 
adding that the greatest harmony seemed to prevail, it 1s equally 
due to the excellent Giorgio Joannis to state that, in the whole of 
my intercourse with society, I never met a family possessing more 


apparent goodness of heart, modesty, and propriety of conduct, 
than his amiable wife and fascinating daughters.’ 


It seems impossible to make any thing like a trust-worthy 
estimate of the population of Greece: for massacres and 
battles have swept away whole communities, and forced mul- 
titudes to change their position or seek refuge in foreign 
countries. Mr. B. thinks, however, that continental Greece 
may contain at least one million six hundred thousand per- 
sons. Candia numbers more than two hundred thousand; 
and the population of the other islands of the Archipelago, 
including Cyprus, Rhodes, and Mytelene, may be estimated 
at four hundred thousand. If to these be added a population 
of above a million and a half, scattered about in the princi- 
palities, Asia Minor, Thrace, Bulgaria, and the different 
countries of Europe, he considers that the gross number will be 
about four millions. That the resources of such a population, 
ingenious, industrious, and inhabiting a soil of unrivalled fer- 
tility in a climate of unequalled serenity, must be very great, 
is indisputable: nothing, indeed, but the vast facilities of 
Greece could have enabled her single-handed to carry on, 
with such glorious success, a contest by sea and land against 
the whole power of the Porte; supported, at any rate 
clandestinely, by the agents of foreign States, and by the 
traders of Smyrna, Constantinople, and Zante, who have been 
suppliers and carriers to the Mohammedans from the very 
commencement of the struggle. 

The Turks have made great preparations for opening an- 
other campaign in the Morea: but we fear not for the ulti- 
mate issue of the portentous struggle ; fervently hoping that 
it may lay the foundation of a government, in which the bless- 
ings of independence and freedom may be enjoyed by those 
who have so nobly fought to acquire them. 

We must not omit to state that Mr. Blaquiere has prefixed 
to his volume a full and well-executed map of Greece. 
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Art. X. A Report of the Speech delivered in the House of Lords, 
March 15. 1824, by the Marquess of Lansdown, on a Motion 
for the immediate Recognition of the Independence of the late 
Spanish Colonies in South America, by the British Government: 
Svo. pp.48. Murray. 

Arr. XI. Substance of the Speech of the Earl of Liverpool on 
the Marquess of Lansdown’s Mation, &c. 8vo. pp.44. Murray. 


T= circulation given to the debates in Parliament by the 
daily news-papers, and the general accuracy with which 
they are reported within a few hours after they are delivered, 
render it seldom necessary that we should do much more 
than announce the appearance of any speeches that are se- 
parately published for the convenience of being bound up in 
a volume of political tracts. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, we must make a few observations. Those regions, for 
which the Marquess of Lansdown solicited the recognition 
of independence, present an extent of territory from about 
37 degrees north to 41 degrees of southern latitude, equalling 
the whole continent of Africa in length, exceeding the whole 
of the vast Russian empire in breadth, and already inhabited 
by a population of twenty-one millions; presenting every 
element of future strength, and ready to expand under the 
influence of free government and free trade. The right of 
making the recognition rests on the de facto independence 
of the South American republics; and of this actual inde- 
pendence there can be no doubt: nor does the doubt seem 
more rational whether Spain and Portugal, crippled, degraded, 
and convulsed at home as they both are, can possibly recover 
the dominion over their antient colonies which they formerly 
possessed. ‘These colonies are now united in a quadruple 
alliance, offensive and defensive, by which they have bound 
themselves to listen to no overture, individually or collectively, 
which even pretends to annex any condition to the enjoyment 
of their independence. —As to the question of expediency, it will 
not be denied that it becomes this country, with a rapidly in- 
creasing population at home, and with jealous rivals in every 
thing connected with commerce and manufactures on the 
Continent, more active and enterprizing than ever ; it becomes 
us, we say, thus situated, to look about in order to ascertain 
by what means we may increase our power; ‘ how we may 
multiply the means of commercial intercourse, create new con- 
nections, and strengthen alliances with new and more congenial 
states, — those states, to whose systems of policy more congenial 
with our own, we may look as a compensation for diminished 
confidence in our former allies, or for aid in future dangers.’ 
Rev. JuNE, 1824. O The 
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The extent to which a trade may eventually be carried on 
with the South American republics is illimitable, and its 
value is consequently inappreciable. Lord Liverpool says, 
‘If any one wishes to know the commerce of America gene- 
rally, compared with the rest of the world, he would state, 
in round numbers, that the whole of the commerce of British 
manufactures to every part of the world is 43 millions; of 
which 21 millions go to Europe; of the remaining 22 mil- 
lions, 17 to North and South America, and about 5 millions 
to the Cape of Good Hope and Asia; so that, taking the 
clearest view of the subject, the commerce carried on with 
different parts of America amounts to not less than 17 out of 
41 millions, the official value of the whole of our exports.’ 
The year 1821 was the first in which the trade with the 
South American colonies was fairly opened; and our exports 
to that country, according to official returns, amounted t: 
3,227,500. ‘This great export, however, so far from pro: 
ducing a glut, was followed by the absorption of a still greater 
extent in the next year, when it amounted to 3,867,9591., 
being an increase of 640,000/.* ‘The population of the United 
States of America has advanced from between two and three 
to ten millions of people within the last fifty years; and that 
of the states of South America at present amounts to 21 
millions, according to the following table: 





Surface in square 
leagues of 20 to a} Population, 1823. 
degree. 





‘ 1. Possessions of the Spanish 371,380 | 16,785,000 
) ? ? 


Americans - - 
Mexico or New Spain : 75,830 6,800,000 
Guatimala + ~ . 16,740 1,600,000 
Cuba and Portorico - . 4,430 800,000 


Venezuela - 33,700 785,000 


Columbia, ~ New Granada 

' } snd Quite t 58,250 2,000,000 
Peru - - - - 41,420 1,400,000 
p Chili - = a - 14,240 1,100,000 


Buenos Ayres - - | 126,770 2,300,000 








- 256,990 | 4,000,000” 














2. Possessions of the Portuguese, 
Americans, Brazil : . 





* The accounts for the year 1823 were not made up when the 
Marquess of Lansdown delivered his speech: but the direct ex- 
ports of British produce and manufactures to those parts for that 
year amounted to not less than 5,648,769/. 
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Should the population of these states increase in a ratio 
corresponding with that of North America, it will extend to 
sixty millions in the course of the next fifty or sixty years. 

In resisting the Marquess of Lansdown’s motion, the Earl: 
of Liverpool adverts to the liberal policy adopted by this 
country in the year 1808, when the Spanish people rose 
against the French authorities. Many persons thought that 
France must succeed against Spain, and that it was the 
policy of Great Britain to take advantage of circumstances, 
by endeavoring to separate the American provinces from the 
mother-country, and to form a connection with them: but 
the British cabinet certainly adopted a more generous course, 
in refusing to avail itself of the perilous condition of an old 
ally to strip that ally of her colonies, and resolving to support 
her in her struggle for independence, as well with respect to 
the colonies abroad as to herself. The integrity as well as 
the independence of the Spanish dominions was accordingly 
stated to be the object of the policy of this country. ‘The 
revolution in Spain, however, was accompanied by a revo- 
Jution in several of the American provinces: the policy of 
this country has been, from the very first, and with every 
successive government of Spain, whether a Supreme Junta, 
a Cortes, a Constitution, or an absolute King, to endeavor by 
mediation to reconcile the mother-country and the colonies ; 
and Lord Liverpool acknowleges that such reconciliation 
might, without doubt, have been accomplished at any of these 
periods, if the Spanish government would have solicited or 
even acquiesced in our assistance: but, whatever was the 
government, King, Cortes, or Junta, they all declined or 
evaded the proffered mediation. ‘This is a very important 
admission in favor of the provinces, and inculpates’ the 
mother-country in the most blind and perverse obstinacy. 
The noble Earl, however, goes on to say that the practical 
independence of the South American states is actually ac- 
knowleged by us. His words are these: | 


‘ In the year 1822, anoble and respected friend of his (Lord L.), 
now no more, intending to leave this country for Verona, had 
prepared instructions, under which ‘he intended himself to act, 
and which were afterwards delivered to the noble Duke whom he 
saw in his place, and on which he acted afterwards, — but. before 
those instructions were prepared the government took this line ; 
they submitted an Act which received the confirmation of Par- 
liament, which to all intents and purposes went to an acknow- 
ledgment of the de facto government of these provinces; for 
what did we then do? (It was extraordinary the noble Lord 
should have omitted to have referred to this.) By the $d of the 
King, cap. 43., an Act was —_ giving to all these —** 
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the rights of independent states under the Navigation Act, en- 
abling them all to trade as the ships of independent powers ; and 
that i an Act in which we affirmed, except with regard to these 
rovinces, and with respect to the United States, our general 
Setabiple, that all commerce with Asia, Africa, and America, 
could only be carried on with British ships. By this Act, there~ 
fore, a free intercourse was completely established with those 
countries as independent states from that time, without ques- 
tioning the title of the states themselves, — without questioning 
the title of the mother-country. It was a complete free trade.’ 


From this time, therefore, his Lordship affirms, the prac- 
tical independence of these states was acknowleged, every 
advantage that we could have in commerce had been acquired 
before, and every reciprocal advantage that they could have 
was granted by this act. He therefore said, *‘ The measures 
taken with respect to these colonies combined every thing 
that could be essential to the interests of this country, and 
combined every thing practicable that was consistent with 
honor, justice, and good faith, with respect to the colonies 
themselves,’ (P.15.) As to the acknowlegment of inde- 
pendence, his Lordship derides the notion of it: ‘ we have 
no right to acknowlege the independence or dispute the inde- 
pendence, The only thing remaining to be done was the 
opening of a diplomatic intercourse; and the question as to 
what time, and under what circumstances, a diplomatic 
intercourse ought to be commenced with a foreign state, 
ought peculiarly to be left to the executive government. 

Perhaps the best reply that can be given to the noble Ear!’s 
assertion, that * the measures taken with respect to these 
colonies combined every thing that could be essential to the 
interests of this country,’ is to be found in the proceedings at 
a public meeting which was held no longer ago than the 5th 
of this month (June) in Liverpool, consisting of the most 
opulent and influential merchants and other inhabitants of 
that town, for the purpose of petitioning his Majesty to make 
a prompt and unqualified recognition of the independence 
of South America, The petitioners state that they, in com- 
mon with European merchants, have availed themselves of 
the emancipation of Mexico, and the other states of South 
America, to carry on that trade directly with those countries 
which was formerly carried on indirectly through Spain itself, 
or through Jamaica and the other West India islands. They 
represent, however, that this trade is extremely hazardous, 
inasmuch as it is contrary to the existing fiscal laws of Spain; 
which threaten their ships and merchandise with confiscation, 
if they be found trading with those colonies over which she 
yet 
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yet claims sovereignty. These threats, moreover, are not 
vague and indefinite, but founded on various acts and declar- 
ations of the Spanish government, and aré put in execution, 
as appears by various depredations to a vast amount com- 
mitted on British commerce by the Spanish forces. Nor have 
these acts of violence been confined to property alone; the 
persons of British merchants and supercargoes and the crews 
of vessels having been made prisoners, many of whom have 
died during their detention from diseases incident to thé 
climate, and the inhuman treatment which they received from 
the Spanish authorities, — under those very ‘ measures whicli 
combine every thing essential to the interests of this country.’ 

As a question of policy, it becomes doubly imperative on 
this government to recognize the independence of the South 
American states; because an extensive and direct trade is now 
carried on by the merchants of the United States, not only 
in their own products, but in their manufactures, particularly 
with Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, in consequencé 
of the recognition which the republic of North America has 
already made, and to its honor has been the first to make, 
of their independence. ‘The advantages which the merchants 
of the United States have derived from this early recognition 
on the part of their government are prodigious, and only to 
be estimated by the inconveniences, difficulties, and losses 
which British merchants have sustained from the want of it. 
Great quantities of British manufactures, cleared out hence 
for the United States and the West Indies, are subsequentl 
re-shipped there, and exported to the Mexican and South 
American markets. 

The example set by the merchants of Liverpool has been 
followed by the merchants of London; whose petition to the 
House of Commons was presented by Sir James Mackintosh 
only a few nights ago, with one of those pregnant and decorated 
speeches, full of matter, argument, and historical illustration, 
which he pours out with unrivalled eloquence on all ques- 
tions relating to international jurisprudence. These petitions 
will undoubtedly be backed by others from various manufac- 
turing towns, in England, Scotland, and Ireland; which 
latter is by no means uninterested in the issue. They come 
from a body of men of such importance in the state, and who 
have capitals embarked in the trade with these regions of such 
immense magnitude, that we can scarcely believe that the 
whispered prejudices and antipathies of any individual in the 
cabinet will long be able to resist the general demand. 
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Art. XII.. Redgaunilet ; a Tale of the Eighteenth Century. By 
the Author of “ Waverley.” 3*Vols. Crown 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Edinburgh, Constable and Co.; London, Hurst and 
Co. 1824. 

T= genius of the great Scotch novelist is in perfect ac- 

cordance with that zntemperantia librorum, that prodi- 
gality of the press, which has distinguished the present 
century ; and the improvements, which he has introduced 
into the celerity of novel-writing, can be compared with 
scarcely any thing but the ingenious addition of Mr. Perkins 
to the capabilities of the cannon, which, by the aid of steam, 
is made to fire upwards of 240 balls in a minute. We were 

wont formerly to think that the works of Richardson, in 20 

volumes, made a goodly shew on our shelves: but how in- 

significant do they now appear, ranged side by side with the 
labors of “ the author of Waverley !” 

Scarcely had the name of St. Ronan’s Well died away in 
the drawing-rooms, when Redgaunilet was announced as 
approaching, and now behold he stalketh forth ! On opening 
the first volume, we were struck with dismay to observe that 
it was entirely occupied with letters, and that the corre- 
spondence was carried on solely between two young gentlemen, 
of the names of Darsie Latimer and Alan Fairford. The 
running title instructed us to expect little variety in those 
epistolary communications; and ‘ Latimer to Fairford’ and 
* Fairford to Latimer’ promised only a very moderate share 
of amusement. Moreover, the author had never before 
attempted a novel in the epistolary style, which in truth 
requires very high and peculiar powers; “and ve could not 
but remember’ Richardson’s novels, and the extraordinary 
talent there displayed. In vain we endeavored to discover in 
the correspondence before us the wonderful but distinct variety 
of character, the marked and happy appropriation of style, 
the truth and individuality of feeling, which are so conspicuous 
in the letters of Richardson; so perfectly indeed has he 
invested himself with the character of the writers, that it is 
really difficult to believe that the whole of the correspondence, 
of which his novels are composed, could have proceeded from 
one and the same pen. There seems a sort of internal 
evidence that the solemn high-bred epistles of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and the gay, giddy-hearted communications of 
Lady G., are not the product of one brain; so essentially 
do they differ in style, expression, and feeling. The only 
writer who can be said to approach Richardson in this excel- 
lence is Smollett ; who; in his tale of Humphrey Clinker, has 
succeeded in preserving the character and style of his cor- 
respondents, caricatured as they are, perfectly distinct and 
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appropriate. It may almost be said that not a single sentence 
in the letter of any one of the personages could, with any 
regard to keeping and propriety, be transferred to that of 
another; and we will even maintain that a line out of one of 
Mrs. Tabitha Bramble’s epistles would be misplaced in one 
from Winifred Jenkins. It is this distinctness of character, 
so skilfully preserved, which throws so great a charm over 
Humphrey Clinker, and renders it very nearly the best novel 
in our language. 

Remembering these works, we proceeded with something 
like discontent through the letters of ‘ Latimer to Fair- 
ford’ and * Fairford to Latimer ;’ and it was with real satis- 
faction that we discovered, on opening the second volume, 
that the author had abandoned the epistolary style. We 
apprehend that his original intention must have been to com- 
prize the whole of his novel in a series of letters; and accord- 
ingly, on relinquishing that plan, he enters into a kind of 
apology, which appears to us to be wholly unnecessary. 
Whether he does possess the peculiar talents essential to this 
species of novel-writing, may be a matter of speculation: but 
nobody, we think, will maintain that he has displayed them 
in the present correspondence. To distinguish the letters of 
Darsie Latimer from those of Alan Fairford by any internal 

evidence would be quite impossible; and we are therefore 
prudently informed, at the top of the page, to which of the 
| young gentlemen we owe each particular letter. 

The narrative-portions of these volumes are much more 
consonant to our own taste, for the talent of the writer has 
a decided bias towards narrative and description, in which his 
great superiority over his contemporaries consists; a supe- 
riority which he has scarcely room to display in an epistolary 
novel. What novelist has ever so happily described the 
personal appearance and habits of his personages, as the 
*‘ author of Waverley?” Almost every one of his prominent 
characters might be accurately dressed for the stage, from 
the minute and careful descriptions which are to be found 
in his novels. What novelist, again, has ever traced with 
so vivid and faithful a pen the rich and changing scenery 
through which he leads his readers? A painter might with 
ease transfer the scenes to canvass. —It is observable, how- 
ever, that the exertion of these powers must have some limits. 
| _ Scotland, for instance, from which the novelist has drawn 

the greater part of his materials, can only furnish a certain 
quantity of matter for his pen. She has Jacobites, and free- 
booters, and Highlanders, and provosts ; — she has hills and 


valleys, moors and mountains; — she has her antient feuds 
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_ and frays: — but neither in character nor in scenery, nor in 


manners, can she’ supply her votary with an endless variet 
of subject. This circumstance has deprived many of the 
later Scotch novels of the interest which would have at- 
tached to them if their predecessors had never existed: but 
in no instance has it forced itself more strongly on our 
attention than on the present occasion. When Waverley first 
made its appearance, the characters had all the agreeable 
freshness of novelty about them: “ never yet in tale or his- 
tory” had we been presented with any thing like the Baron 
of Bradwardine or Daft Davie, like Callum Beg or Evan 
Maccombich: but now, from Prince Charles-Edward in 
Waverley down to little Benjie the fisher-boy in Redgauntlet, 
what class of persons is there between the Tweed and the 
Hebrides, worthy of being put on record, that may not find 
their faithful representative in the long series of this writer’s 
novels ? 

In laying the scene of ancther tale in Scotland, the author 
is therefore attempting to draw a crop from a soil which he 
has already exhausted. It is true that he may present us 
with new sketches of individual character, but the class to 
which they belong is become too familiar to us. We are tired, 
for instance, of the Jacobites; and we have heard so much 
of the year Fifteen and the year Forty-five, that the numbers 
have become rather obnoxious to our ears. The name of Pres- 
ton-pans is * stale and unprofitable,” and we would at last 
willingly dissolve our acquaintance with Claverhouse and 
Lauderdale. In Redgauntlet, however, we are once more 
plunged into the vortex of Jacobite conspiracies, and com- 
pelled again to listen to Jacobite toasts and to associate with 
Jacobite lairds. _Weacknowlege the skill and ability displayed 
by the author in all his novels, from the first to the present: 
but. we must, at the same time, remark that this continual 
recoction of his materials produces, on our literary palates, 
somewhat of the effect that a long observance of the same 
diet produces on our physical organs. Notwithstanding alk 
the efforts of a skilful cook, who will endeavor with consum- 
mate art to disguise the viands which he presents, it is im- 
possible to banquet for ever on the same food, however it may 
at first propitiate the palate; and the conclusion of the old 
epigram, “ We thank the Lord we’ve had enough,” is equally 
applicable to a surfeit of rabbits and a repletion arising from 
Scotch novels. 

We have already adverted to the disjointed manner in 
which the author has here attempted to connect his tale 
together by means of letters and narrative: but, not _ 
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tented with the variety of style thus occasioned, he has also 
given us a Journal, extending through the greater part of the 
second volume. ‘The plot which this complicated machinery 
is intended to unravel seems scarcely worthy of so many inge~ 
nious devices ; for it consists of little more than the not extra- 
ordinary adventures (in such times) of a young gentleman who is 
bred up in ignorance of his genealogy, and falls into the clutches 
of a stern Jacobite uncle without being aware of his kindred. 
The interest of the tale, which we presume is intended to 
rest on the mystery of Darsie Latimer’s birth, is by no means 
of a very powerful character: nor does it receive much addi- 
tional force from the collateral incidents of the novel ; for, with 
the exception of a very few spirited and well-managed scenes, 
there is nothing in Redgauntlet that is calculated to strike the 
imagination or to awaken the affections. Even the love-plot, 
that essential ingredient in all novels except those of Mr. God- 
win, is in the present tale so very faint and meagre as scarcely to 
merit thename. Nor is any interest created by the political in- 
trigues in which the hero is forcibly involved. The period of 
the story, it must be understood, is shortly after the accession 
of George III.; and the author, notwithstanding all the 
licence which fiction allows him, has too strict a regard to 
the truth of history, to introduce into those times any very 
formidable and fatal movements on the part of the Jacobites. 
From the first, therefore, we feel well assured that all the 
insurrectionary designs of Mr. Redgauntlet will have a very 
peaceful termination. 

We must add that the work does not possess any greater 
novelty in point of character than in incident. Of Darsie 
Latimer, alias Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet, the hero of the 
tale, (if it has a hero,) we have nothing more to say than that 
he is the true Waverley hero who has done duty under so 
many various disguises. His friend Alan Fairford is a young 
gentleman just called to the Scotish bar, ‘ the expectancy and 
rose” of the Court of Session, and wise beyond his years. 
Like that wonderful young lawyer, Mr. Alfred Percy, who 
performed such judicial prodigies under the guidance of Miss 
Edgeworth, he astonishes the whole court with the extent of 
his learning and industry in a certain cause of Peebles versus 
Plainstanes; the report of which affords the author an op- 
portunity of treating his readers with a discourse on mullti- 
plepoinding, and other astounding mysteries of the Scotch law. 
Poor Peter Peebles, the plaintiff in this interminable cause, is. 
a variety of the Edie Ochiltree genius, and may be fairly 
termed the bore of the novel. ‘The Quaker Geddes and his 
sister Rebecca are new sketches, but display little originality 
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or genius. Nanty Ewart, the son of a Scotch minister, who 
had changed the Bible for the binnacle, and turned smuggler, 
is a compound of Dirk Hatteraich and the Pirate.— On the 
whole, then, the characters are we think less original, less 
marked, and less amusing, than in any of the author’s former 
novels. Strange to say, however, we had nearly forgotten 
the most important personage in the whole plot, viz. the Pre- 
texder ; — who, contrary to all historical fact, is introduced 
as taking part (disguised as a priest) in the intrigues of 
Mr. Redgauntlet and his other partizans. It is amusing to 
observe the tone in which “ the author of Waverley” speaks 
of the last descendant of the Stuarts, whose pretensions 
really seem to find no small favor in his eyes: but this jaco- 
bitism is at the same time accompanied with a due reverence 
for the reigning powers; so that his allegiance appears to be 
fairly divided between the two monarchs. Of the heroine, 
Miss Lilias Redgauntlet, it is scarcely necessary to speak : — 


she is a mere shadow, without any thing like marked and 
decided character or action. 


The following account, given by Maxwell of Summertrees, 
(or Pate-in-Peril, as he is called,) of his escape from the King’s 
troops after the battle of Culloden, is an amusing and spirited 
sketch : 


‘ « Ye have heard ofa year they call the Forty-five, young gen- 
tleman; when the Southrons’ heads made their last acquaintance 
with Scottish claymores. There was a set of rampauging chields 
in the country then that they called rebels, — I never could find 
out what for.— Some men should have been wi’ them that never 
came, Provost, — Skye and the Bush aboon Traquair for that, ye 
ken. — Weel, the job was settled at last. Cloured crowns there 
were plenty, and raxed necks came into fashion. I dinna mind 
very ‘weel what I was doing, swaggering about the country with 
dirk and pistol at my belt, for five or six months, or thereaway ; 
but I had a weary waking out of a wild dream. Then did I find 
myself on foot on a misty morning, with my hand, just for fear of 
going astray, linked into a handcuff, as they call it, with poor 
Harry Redgauntlet’s fastened into the other ; and there we were, 
trudging along, with about a score more that had thrust their 
horns ower deep in the bog, just like ourselves, and a serjeant’s 
guard of red-coats, with twa file of dragoons, to keep all quiet, 
and give us heart to the road. Now, if this mode of travelling 
was not very pleasant, the object did not particularly recommend 
it; for you understand, young man, that they did not trust tliese 
poor rebel bodies to be tried by juries of their ain kindly country- 
men, though ane would have thought they would have found 
Whigs enough in Scotland to hang us all; but they behoved to 
trounce us away to be tried at Carlisle, where the folks had been 
so frightened, that had you brought a whole Highland clan at once 
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into the court, they would have put their hands upon their een, 
and cried, ‘ Hang them a’,’ just to be quit of them.” 

‘ « Ay, ay,” said the Provost, “ that was a snell law, I grant 
¢ « Snell!” said his wife, “ snell! I wish they that passed it 
had the jury I would recommend them to!” 

‘ «¢ T suppose the young lawyer thinks it all very right,” said 
Summertrees, looking at Fairford, —“ an old lawyer might have 
thought otherwise. However, the cudgel was to be found to beat 
the dog, and they chose a heavy one. Well, I kept my spirits 
better than my companion, poor fellow; for I had the luck to 
have neither wife nor child to think about, and Harry Redgaunt- 
let had both one and t’other.— You have seen Harry, Mrs. 
Crosbie ?” 

‘ “In troth have I,” said she, with the sigh which we give to 
early recollections, of which the object is no more. ‘ He was 
not so tall as his brother, and a gentler lad every way. After he 
married the great English fortune, folks called him less of a 
Scotchman than Edward.” : 

‘ « Folks lee’d, then,” said Summertrees ; “ poor Harry was 
none of your bold-speaking, ranting reivars, that talk about what 
they did yesterday, or what they will do to-morrow: it was when 
something was to do at the moment, that you should have looked 
at Harry Redgauntlet. I saw him at Culloden, when all was lost, 
doing more than twenty of these bleezing braggarts, till the very 
soldiers that took him cried not to hurt him,—for all some- 
body’s orders, Provost, — for he was the bravest fellow of them 
all. Weel, as I went by the side of Harry, and felt him raise my 
hand up in the mist of the morning, as if he wished to wipe his 
eye, — for he had not that freedom without my leave, — my very 
heart was like to break for him, poor fellow. In the meanwhile, [ 
had been trying and trying to make my hand as fine as a lady’s, 
to see if I could slip it out of my iron wrist-band. You ma 
think,” he said, laying his broad bony hand on the table, ‘ I had 
work enough with such a shoulder-of-mutton fist ; but, if you ob- 
serve, the shackle-bones are of the largest, and so they were 
obliged to keep the hand-cuff wide; at length I got my hand 
slipped out, and slipped in again ; and poor Harry was sae deep in 
his ain thoughts, I could not make him sensible what I was doing.” 

‘ « Why not ?” said Alan Fairford, for whom the tale began to 
have some interest. 

‘« «¢ Because there was an unchancy beast of a dragoon riding 
close beside us on the other side; and if I had let him into my 
confidence as well as Harry, it would not have been long before a 
pistol-ball slapped through my bonnet. — Well, I had little for it 
but to do the best I could for myself; and by my conscience it 
was time, when the gallows was staring me in the face. We were 
to halt for breakfast at Moffat. Well did I know the moors we 
were marching over, having hunted and hawked on every acre of 
the ground in very different times. So I waited, you see, till I was 
on the edge of Errickstane brae. — Ye ken the place they call the 
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Marquis’s Beef-stand, because the Annandale loons used to put 
their stolen cattle in there ?” 
© Fairford intimated his ignorance. 

‘ « Ye must have seen it as ye came this way; it looks as if 
four hills were laying their hewds together, to shut out day-light 
from the dark hollow space between them. A d—d deep, black, 
blackguard-looking abyss of'a hole it is, and goes straight down 
from the road-side, as perpendicular as it can do, to be a heathery 
brae. At the bottom, there is a small bit of a brook, that you. 
would think could hardly find its way out from the hills that are so 
closely jammed round it.” 

‘ «¢ A bad pass indeed,” said Alan. 

‘ « You may say that,” continued the laird. ‘ Bad as the 
place was, Sir, it was my only chance; and though my very flesh 
creeped when I thought what a rumbie I was going to get, yet I 
kept my heart up all the same. And so just when we came on the 
edge of this Beef-stand of the Johnstones, I slipped out my hand 
from the handcuff, cried to Harry Gauntlet, ‘ Follow me!’ — 
whisked under the belly of the dragoon horse, — flung my plaid 
round me with the speed of lightning, — threw myself on my side, 
for there was no keeping my feet, and down the brae hurled I, 
over heather, and fearn, and blackberries, like a barrel down 
Chalmers’s close in Auld Reekie. God, Sir, I never can help 
laughing when I think how the scoundrel red-coats must have been 
bumbazed ; for the mist being, as I said, thick, they had little 
notion, I take it, that they were on the verge of such a dilemma. 
I was half way down, — for rowing is faster wark than rinning, — 
ere they could get at their arms; and then it was flash, flash, flash, 
—rap, rap, rap, —from the edge of the road; but my head was 
too jumbled to think any thing either of that or the hard knocks I 
got among the stones. I kept my senses thegither, whilk has been 
thought wonderful by all that ever saw the place; and I helped 
myself with my hands as gallantly as I could, and to the bottom I 
came. There 1 lay for half a moment; but the thoughts of a 
gallows is worth all the salts and scent-bottles in the world, for 
bringing a man to himself. Up I sprung, like a four-year-auld 
colt. Allthe hills were spinning round with me, like so many great 
big humming-tops. But there was nae time to think of that 
neither; more especially as the mist had risen a little with the 
firing. I could see the villains, like sae mony craws on the edge 
of the brae; and I reckon that they saw me ; for some of the loons 
were beginning to crawl down the hill, but liker auld wives in their 
red-cloaks, coming frae a field-preaching, than such a souple lad 
as I was. Accordingly, they soon began to stop and load their 
pieces. Good e’en to you, gentlemen, thought I, if that is to be 
the gate of it. Ifyou have any further word with me, you maun 
come as far as Carriefraw-gauns. And so off I set, and never buck 
went faster ower the braes than I did; and I never stopped till I 
had put three waters, reasonably deep, as the season was rainy, 
half-a-dozen mountains, and a few thousand acres of the worst 
moss and ling in Scotland, betwixt me and my friends the red- 
coats,””’ 
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We might select many passages in which * the flash and 
outbreak” of the author’s genius is visible: but we shall take 


only one other extract, viz. the narrative of Nanty Ewart’s 
life, as related by himself; 


‘«¢ T have no doubt,” said Fairford, “ your present occupation 
is more lucrative ; but I should have thought the church might 
have been more " 


‘ He stopped, recollecting that it was not his business to say 
any thing disagreeable. 

‘<¢ More respectable, you mean, I suppose ?” said Ewart, with 
a sneer, and squirting the tobacco-juice through his front teeth ; 
then was silent for a moment, and proceeded in a tone of candour 
which some internal touch of conscience dictated. ‘ And so it 
would, Mr. Fairford, — and happier, too, by a thousand degrees, 
though I have had my pleasures too. But there was my father, 
(God bless the old man!) a true chip of the old Presbyterian 
block, walked his parish like a captain on the quarter-deck, and 
was always ready to do good to rich and poor. — Off went the 
laird’s hat to the minister, as fast as the poor man’s bonnet. When 
the eye saw him — pshaw! what have I to do with that now ? — 
Yes, he was, as Virgil hath it, ‘ Vir sapientia et pietate gravis.’ 
But he might have been the wiser man, had he kept me at home, 
when he sent me at nineteen to study divinity at the head of the 
highest stair in the Covenant-Close. It was a cursed mistake in 
the old gentleman. What though Mrs. Cantrips of Kittlebasket 
(for she wrote herself no less) was our cousin five times removed, 
and took me on that account to board and lodging at six shillings, 
instead of seven shillings, a week ? it was a d—d bad saving, as 
the case proved. Yet her very dignity might have kept me in 
order ; for she never read a chapter excepting out of a Cambridge 
copy, printed by Daniel, and bound in embroidered velvet. I think 
I see it at this moment! And on Sundays, when we had a quart of 
two-penny ale, instead of butter-milk, to our porridge, it was always 
served up in a silver posset-dish. Also she used silver-mounted 
spectacles, whereas even my father’s were cased in mere horn. 
These things had their impression at first, but we get used to 
grandeur by degrees. Well, Sir! — Gad, I can scarce get on with 
my story, —it sticks in my throat, — must take a trifle to wash it 
down. — Well, this dame had a daughter, —Jess Cantrips, a black- 
eyed, bouncing wench, —and, as the devil would have it, there 
was the d—d five-story stair, — her foot was never from it, whether 
I went out or came home from the Hall. I would have eschewed 
her, Sir, — I would, on my soul; for I was as innocent a lad as 
ever came from Lammermuir; but there was no possibility of 
escape, retreat, or flight, unless I could have got a pair of wings, 
or made use of a ladder seven stories high, to scale the window of 
my attic. It signifies little talking, you may suppose how all 
this was to end, — I would have married the girl, and taken my 
chance ; — I would, by Heaven! for she was a pretty girl, and a 
good girl, till she and I met; but you know the old song, “ were 
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would not let us be.” A gentleman, in my case, would have 
settled the matter with the Kirk-treasurer for.a small sum of 
money; but the poor stibbler, the pennyless dominie, having mar- 
ried his cousin .of Kittlebasket, must next have proclaimed her 
frailty to the whole parish, by mounting the throne of Presbyte- 
rian penance, and proving, as Othello says, ‘‘ his love a whore,” 
in face of the whole congregation. 

*“ In this extremity I dared not stay where I was, and so 
thought to go home to my father. But first I got Jack Hadaway, 
a lad from the same parish, and who lived in the same infernal 
stair, to make some inquiries how the old gentleman had taken the 
matter. I soon, by way of answer, learned, to the great increase 
of my comfortable reflections, that the good old man made as 
much clamour, as if such a thing as a man’s eating his dinner 
without saying grace had never happened since Adam's time. He 
did nothing for six days but cry out, ‘ Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory 
is departed from my house ;’ and on the seventh he preached a 
sermon, in which he enlarged on this incident as illustrative of one 
of the great occasions for humiliation, and causes of national de- 
fection. I hope the course he took comforted himself, — I am 
sure it made me ashamed to shew my nose at home. So I went 
down to Leith, and, exchanging my hoddin grey coat of my mo- 
ther’s spinning for such a jacket as this, I entered my name at the 
rendezvous as able-bodied Jandsman, and sailed with the tender 
round to Plymouth, where they were fitting out a squadron for 
‘the West Indies. There I was put aboard the Fearnought, Cap- 

tain Daredevil, — among whose crew I soon learned to fear Satan 
(the terror of early youth) as little as the toughest Jack on board. 
I had some qualms at first, but I took the remedy (tapping the 
case-bottle) which I recommended to you, being as good for sick- 
ness of the soul as for sickness of the stomach. — What, you 
won’t ? — very well, I must, then, — here is to ye.” 

‘« You would, I am afraid, find your education of little use in 
your new condition,” said Fairford. 

‘« Pardon me, Sir,” resumed the Captain of the Jumping 
Jenny; ‘“‘ my handful of Latin, and small pinch of Greek, were as 
useless as old junk, to be sure; but my reading, writing, and 
accompting, stood me in good stead, and brought me forward. 
I might have been school-master, —ay, and master, —in time; but 
that valiant liquor, rum, made a conquest of me rather too often, 
and so, make what sail I could, I always went to leeward. We 
were four years broiling in that blasted climate, and I came back 
at last with a little prize-money. —] always had thoughts of put- 
ting things to rights in the Covenant-Close, and reconciling myself 
to my father. I found out Jack Hadaway, who was tuptowing 
away with a dozen of wretched boys, and a fine string of stories 
he had ready to regale my ears withal. My father had lectured 
on, what he called ‘ my falling away,’ for seven Sabbaths, when, 
just as his parishioners began to hope that the course was at an 
end, he was found dead in his bed on the eighth Sunday morning. 
Jack Hadaway assured me, that if I wished to atone for my errors, 
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by undergoing the fate of the first nage 3 I had only to go to my 
native village, where the very stones of the street would rise up 
against me as my father’s murderer. Here was a pretty item : — 


well, my tongue clove to my mouth for an hour, and was only able 
at last to utter the name of Mrs. Cantrip. 


theme for my Job’s comforter. My sudden departure, — my 


father’s no less sudden death, — had prevented the payment of the 
arrears of my board and lodging, —the landlord was a haber- 
dasher, with a heart as rotten as the muslin wares he dealt in. 
Without respect to her age, or gentle kin, my Lady Kittlebasket 
was ejected from her airy habitation, — her porridge-pot, silver 
posset-dish, silver-mounted spectacles, and Daniel’s Cambridge 
Bible, sold to the cadie, at the Cross of Edinburgh, who would 
bid highest for them, and she herself driven to the workhouse, 
where she got in with difficulty, but was easily enough lifted out, 
at the end of the month, as dead as her friends could desire. 
Merry tidings this to me, who had been the d—d (he paused a 
moment)—origo mali; — Gad, I think my confession would sound 
better in Latin than in English ! 

«« But the best jest was behind, —I had just power to stam- 
mer out something about Jess ;— by my faith he had an answer! 
I had taught Jess one trade, and, like a prudent girl, she had 
found out another for herself; unluckily, they were both contra- 
band, and Jess Cantrips, daughter of the Lady Crossbasket, had 
the honour to be transported to the plantations, for street-walk- 
ing and pocket-picking, about six months before I touched shore.” 

‘ He changed the bitter tone of affected pleasantry into an 
attempt to laugh; then drew his swarthy hand across his swarthy 
eyes, and said, in a more natural accent, * Poor Jess !” 

‘ There was a pause, — until Fairford, pitying the poor man’s 
state of mind, and believing he saw something in him that, but for 
early error and subsequent profligacy, might have been excellent 
and noble, helped on the conversation by asking, in a tone of com- 
miseration, how he had been able to endure such a load of ca- 
lamity. 

¢ ©” Why, very well,” answered the seaman ; “ exceedingly well, 
— like a tight ship in a brisk gale.— Let me recollect. —I remem- 
ber thanking Jack, very composedly, for the interesting and agree- 
able communication; I then pulled out my canvass pouch, with 
my hoard of moidores, and taking out two pieces, I bid Jack kee 
the rest till I came back, as I was for a cruise about Auld Reekie. 
The poor devil looked anxiously, but I shook him by the hand and 
ran down stairs in such confusion of mind, that, notwithstanding 
what I had heard, I expected.to meet Jess at every turning. 

‘« It was market-day, and the usual number of rogues and 
fools were assembled at the Cross. I observed every body looked 
strange on me, and I thought some laughed. I fancy I had-been 
making queer faces enough, and perhaps talking to myself. When 
I saw myself used in this manner, I held out my clenched fists 
straight before me, stooped my head, and, like a ram when he 
makes his race, darted off right down the street, scattering groupes 
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of weather-beaten lairds and periwigged burgesses, and bearing 
down all before me. I heard the cry of ‘ Seize the madman,’ 
echoed, in Celtic sounds, from the City Guard, with ‘ Ceaze ta 
matman ;'— but pursuit and opposition were in vain. I pursued 
my career; the smell of the sea, I suppose, led me to Leith, 
where, soon after, I found myself walking, very quietly, on the 
shore, admiring the tough round and sound cordage of the ves- 
sels, and thinking how a loop, with a man at the end of one.of 
them, would look, by way of tassel. 

‘« T was opposite to the rendezvous, formerly my place of 
refuge,—in I bolted,— found one or two old acquaintances, 
made half-a-dozen new ones,— drank for two days,— was put 
aboard the tender, —off to Portsmouth,—then landed at the 
Haslaar hospital in a fine hissing-hot fever. Never mind, —I got 
better, — nothing can kill me, —the West Indies were my lot 
again, for since I did not go where I deserved in the next world, 
¥ had something as like such quarters as can be had in this, — black 
devils for inhabitants, — flames and earthquakes, and so forth, for 

our element. Well, brother, something or other I did or said, — 

can’t tell what ; — how the devil should I, when I was as drunk 
as David’s sow, you know ? — But I was punished, my lad ;— made 
to kiss the wench that never speaks but when she scolds, and that’s 
the gunner’s daughter, comrade. Yes, the minister’s son of — no 
matter where —has the cat’s scratch on his back! This roused 
me, — and when we were ashore with the boat, I gave three inches 
of the dirk, after a stout tussle, to the fellow I blamed most, and 
so took the bush for it. There were plenty of wild lads then along 
ashore, —and — I don’t care who knows— [| went on the account, 
look you, — sailed under the black flag and marrow-bones, — was 
a good friend to the sea, and an enemy to all that sailed on it.” 

‘ Fairford, though uneasy in his mind at finding himself, a 
lawyer, so close to a character so lawless, thought it best, never- 
theless, to put a good face on the matter, and asked Mr. Ewart, 
with as much unconcern as he could assume, “ whether he was 
fortunate as a rover ?” 

‘« No, no, —d—n it, no,” replied Nanty; “ the devil a crumb 
of butter was ever churned that would stick upon my bread. 
There was no order among us,— he that was captain to-day was 
swabber to-morrow; and as for plunder, —they say old Avery, 
and one or two close hunks, made money ; but in my time, all went 
as it came ; and reason good, for if a fellow had saved five dollars, 
his throat would have been cut in his hammock, — and then it was 
a crue], bloody work.— Pah —we’ll say no more about it. I 
broke with them at last, for what they did on board of a bit of 
a snow, — no matter what it was, — bad enough, since it frighten- 
ed me, — I took French leave, and came in upon the proclamation, 
so I am free of all that business. And here I sit, the skipper of 
the Jumping Jenny, — a nut-shell of a thing, but goes through the 
water like a dolphin. If it were not for yon hypocritical scoun- 
drel at Annan, who has the best end of the profit, and takes none 
of the risk, I should be well enough, — as well as I want . be. 
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Here is no lack of my best friend,” touching his case-bottle ;— 
“but, to tell you a secret, he and I have got so used to each 
other, I begin to think he is like a professed joker, that makes 
your sides sore with laughing, if you see him but now and then ; 
but if you take up house with him, he can only make your head 
stupid. But I warrant the old fellow is doing the best he can for 
me, after all.”’ 
««« And what may that be ?” said Fairford. 

' ¢« He is KILLING me,” replied Nanty Ewart; * and I am only 
sorry he is so long about it.” ’ 


At pages 96. 231. and 239., of vol.i., and elsewhere, it 
seems as if portions of the sheets of this work had been can- 
celled or cut off; though no inaccuracy in the enumeration of 
the pages, nor any hiatus in the text, has been left apparent. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1824. 


POETRY. 


Art. 13. Poesie di Guido Sorelli, da Firenze; i.e. Poems by 
Guido Sorelli of Florence. 8vo. Pamphlet. Dulau and Co. 


Art. 14. Un Saggio sull’ Uomo, da Pope, &c.; i.e. Pope’s Es- 
say on Man, an Italian Paraphrase. By Guido Sorelli. 8vo. 
Pamphlet. Dulau and Co. 1823. 

We have frequently been pleased, in casting an eye over the 
Italian productions of Signor Sorelli, to trace in them some por- 
tion of that estro poetico which is so indisputably the meed of the 
vivacious poets of his country. We say some portion: for his 
muse by no means boasts that strong pinion which is capable of a 
bold and sustained flight ; and we do not meet with any thing to’ 
remind us of the grandeur or the sweetness of the old poets of 
Italy, —of the dignity of Dante, — of the wild graces of an Ariosto, 
—or of the lively and piquant sallies of the lyric songsters of the 
sixteenth century. Still, we think, there is sufficient evidence of 
a poetic mind to intitle Signor Sorelli’s effusions to attention. 
His language is, in general, simple, chaste and harmonious; his 
sentiments, if not always new, are not yr eae F and his lines 
have a warmth and delicacy if not a depth of feeling, which 
never fail to assert some degree of influence over the heart of the 
reader. 

The justice of these remarks, however, will best appear from 
one or two specimens which, as they are within very moderate 
limits, we propose to give. One of these is a spirited sonnet on 
the author’s unhappy country, written with an exile’s and a pa- 
triot’s indignation and regret, though by no means a perfect model 
of the Italian sonnet. The other is a beautiful piece on a Sleep- 
ing Infant ; and the merit of both is such as to render them fully 
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deserving of an English version, — of such, at least, as our time 
and ability can afford. 


‘ Nell’ Italico suol posar lor trono 
Disposer cortesia, virti, valore, 
Quando dal cielo lo Divino Amore 
Volle fare alla terra il nobil dono. 


‘ Premio fr il merto al merto ed il perdono 
Sentenza sola del commesso errore, 
Che i cori allor 81 cupidi d’onore 
Bastd solo a punir d’errore il suono. 


‘ Oh Italia bella, oh virtuosa, oh forte, 
U’ son le tue virta, la gloria avita? 
Dormi tu in braccio al sonno od alla morte 
* Sveglia, Gran Dio! la sua virti sopita! 
O, se morta la volle iniqua sorte, 
Rendile, Tu che puoi, rendile vita ! 


Once on th’ Ausonian soil, to raise their throne, 
Came courtesy and virtue, valor rare, 
Gifts of Heaven’s love; and earth shone fresh and fair, 
And honor followed merit’s steps alone. 
Not then for errors did man’s blood atone, 
But mercy beamed upon the soul’s despair. — 
Hearts emulous of worth, whose only care 
Was honor, asked no laws to guard their own. 
Oh, Italy !—the virtuous and the brave 
No more; — where is thine ancient glory fled ? 
Sleep’st thou ; or is’t the slumber of the grave? 
Just Heavens! awake! lift up thy lordly head. 
Fallen as thou art, may God, who frees the slave 
And wakes to life, restore thee from the dead! 


Animated and touching as this is, it is surpassed in beauty by 
the following Ode : 


‘ A FANCIULLO CHE DORME NELLA CUNA. 


¢ Dormi, o caro, un dolcissimo sonno 
Cui festeggino immagini liete, 
Per te giace nel fondo di Lete 
Della vita Paffanno e ’l piacer. 

‘ Piena Valma di dolce contento 
Gia la madre ti stringe al suo cuore : 
Te contempla il materno suo amore 
Come rosa che all’ alba sboccid. 


‘ Dormi, o caro! Al tuo lieve spirare 
Dalle beile regioni del Polo, 
Verso te dirigendo il suo volo, 
Veglia Vangel che il cielo ti die. 

‘ Refrigerio a tue tenera membra 
E Vangelico soffio ch’ et spira ; 
Nel suo libro al tuo nome si mira 
Destinato all’ eterno gioir. 
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© Dormi, o caro! Al tuo placido sonno 
Nuovo echeggia in cost bel momento 
Tl pir bello at pin dolce concento 
Che dat cort celesti st ud2. 


‘ Possa tu non sveglarli giammai 
Delle lagrime al suono funesto : 
Della vita ogni affanno molesto, 
O Innocente, sta lungi da te. 


‘ Quella pace che eterna nel cielo 
T’accompagni nel breve viaggio : © 
Per te splenda piv bello quel raggio 
Che alla santa Innocenza brilld ! 


¢ Ah non turbi nemico il destino 
Questo placido voto del core: 
Guidi te col suo laccio [ Amore 
Delle rose ch’ et colse nel ciel ! 


‘ Gl ideali —ahimé ! — svaniranno. 
Tale 2 il fato del viver terreno: 
Una rosa sul?’ altra vien meno, 


Ogni fiore languisce sul fior. 


‘ Versi allor generosa in tuo core 
La speranza suo magico dolce :. 
Te coront coll’ erba che molce 


Della vita Vaffanno e il dolor. 


‘ Tien pur chiusz 2 tuot placid lumi, 
Che le cure e laffetto del padre, 
Che V’'amor della tenera madre 
Mai si assonnan, mio caro, per te. 


‘ Ma gia tutto Vortente s’tndora 
Del bel lume che sparge d’intorno 
Lieta Valba che a te fa ritorno 
Risveghiandoti agli auret dd.’ 


LINES ON A SLEEPING INFANT. 


Soft dreams play round thee. Sleep in peace, my bey,. 
Life’s future joys and woes alike unknown ; 

A mother’s eyes, a mother’s arms, are nigh, 
Watching to clasp thee, when thy slumber’s flown. 


With her full soul she’ll gaze upon her flower 
Of beauty, like a rose when newly blown. 
Yet sleep: — for o’er thee hangs some angel-power 
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That seems to greet thee from Heaven’s guardian throne. 


Angel of life! to cherish, and to breathe 
Fresh health and beauty thro’ thy joyous frame ; 
To write thy name in Heaven’s rolls, and wreathe 
Thy head with amaranth-buds, thy latest claim. 
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How soft thou breath’st! Waves Love his purple wings, 
And cools the summer-air, to glad thy rest ; — 
Wakes he sweet music from th’ aérial strings 
Of seraphs’ harps, to make thy young dreams blest ? 


Sleep on ! and never may thine eyes awake 

In tears, to meet life’s dreaded ills too nigh ; 
But the same peace of innocence still make 

Thy course on earth pure as yon orbs on high. | 


So let me dream that no unhappy fate 

Shall mar these hopes or these fond vows for thee ! 
May true love smile, — may joy and hope elate 

Thy breast, and glowing faith and charity! 


All else that springs beneath the moon must fade : — 
Bud after bud — flower after flower — decays, 
Leaving life’s branches bare: but love repaid 
With love, and charity, win deathless praise. 


But see the beams of morn bright and more bright, 
Awaking Nature, burst upon thy view, | 
And call thee to enjoy the golden light 
Of youth and love while yet thy joys are new. 


Imperfect and paraphrastical as we confess this last version to 
be, it will serve to convey some idea of the compass of Signor 
Sorelli’s powers ;— of his capacity for touching some of the finer 
chords of our common nature, and awakening feelings in unison 
with poetic ideas, at a single stroke. Yet his faults, at the same 
time, can scarcely escape the notice of Italian readers more skilled 
in the niceties of Tuscan verse than we can presume to be. If, 
however, he be a young poet, he promises well; for, his poems 
every where afford sufficient evidence of a poetic mind to lead us 
to form favorable auspices of his future success. His biemishes 
will be found in the want of a severe and chastened taste, of per- 
spicuity, and of clearness and coherence of meaning and expression; 
qualities which are essential to the formation of a true poet. We 
should recommend, then, to Signor Sorelli’s most serious consi- 
deration, a strict and repeated perusal of the writers of the Pe- 
trarchan school; ta whom he might afterward add with advan- 
tage the polished graces of Bembo, Casa, Molza, and the unrivalled 
Tasso. 

In addition to the original pieces of which we have been speak- 
ing, Signor S. appears to have turned his attention to the version 
of several poems from other tongues. One of these is a transla- 
tion of Pope’s Essay on Man into vers? sciolti; and it is a very 
respectable though not always a very exact performance. Yet in 
general the translator has caught the meaning of his original, and 
his deviations are chiefly confined to forms of expression, for we 
have collated some hundreds of lines without detecting any error 
sufficiently strong to merit reproof. As we might expect, how- 
ever, Signor S. has failed to breathe into his version the fire and 
the soul-stirring descriptions which animate the work of Pope. 
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ARTS, &c. 


Art.15. Description of a Railway on a new Principle; with 
Observations on those hitherto constructed: and a Table shew- 
ing the comparative Amount of Resistance on several now in 
Use, &c. &c. By Henry R. Palmer, Civil Engineer. With 
Plates. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. Boards. Taylor. 1823. 

Every person who has paid attention to the political economy of 
this country, in its present state, is aware of the immense advan- 
tages which we have derived from the improvement of our public 
roads and the construction of our canals and rail-ways. To these, 
says.a learned French writer, ‘ England is principally indebted for 
her amazing resources in opulence and physical power ;” and that 
there is much truth in this remark will be admitted, when we con- 
sider how few are the articles of commerce of which the nominal 
value is not greatly dependent on facility of conveyance. In many 
cases, the carriage of an article constitutes by far the greater part 
of the charge ; as in the instances of manure for agricultural pur- 
poses, materials for roads, fuel of all descriptions, &c. Let us 
consider the advantages derived from the facility of conveyance in 
the case first named; viz. marl, loam, or clay, for agricultural 
manure. First, the proprietor of the material is benefited by the 
sale of a commodity which, but for an easy and cheap conveyance, 
must have been to him of no value; for the agriculturist can only 
use such means of improvement when he can obtain the material 
at a small charge. It is probable, therefore, that, but for the faci- 
lity of carriage, the land in question would have remained uncul- 
tivated, or its produce would have been very small, and conse- 
quently its value to the cultivator very inconsiderable. This 
increase of produce, however, would be still of comparatively small 
importance to the farmer, if he, in his turn, had not easy and 
cheap means of conveying his abundance to a market which offers 
a better price than he could obtain in his immediate neighbourhood. 
To him, therefore, the advantages of canals and good roads, or 
rail-ways, are of as much importance as to the proprietor from 
whom the manure was procured; and, ultimately, the public in 
large towns participate in the general benefit, by the abundant 
supply thus sent into their markets. In a similar manner, the ad- 
vantages of these constructions may be traced from the proprie- 
tors of mines, quarries, and pits, through various sources to the 
community at large; and, viewing the subject in this light, we can 
scarcely call in question the accuracy of the estimate which 
foreigners have made of our artificial means of conveyance. 

It appears from recent documents that we have at this time, in 
Great Britain, more than 2700 miles of artificial canal-navigation ; 
and it is probable that our rail-ways are at least of equal extent. 
In Newcastle alone, there are said to be 300 miles of under-ground 
and over-ground conveyance by rail-ways ; and on one of: these, 
properly constructed, a single horse is equal to the transport of 74 
tons of actual material, on a horizontal plane, or of 244 tons on an 
inclination which gives the same labour to return with the empty 


carriages as to descend with those that are loaded. 
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Much, however, of the useful effect of rail-ways is lost by a 
carelessness in the manner of laying them ; so that in many cases, 
although by judicious means the above quantity may be transport-- 
ed, yet not more than one-third of the effect is produced in actual 
practice; and it may, moreover, be stated as a general maxim, 
that in all such instances the wear and tear are greater in about 
the same proportion as the useful effect is less. It is to be ob- 
served, also, that in the above estimate of the effect of a horse ona 
rail-way, we have referred only to those of the usual construction : 
but, on the one now proposed by Mr. Palmer, the effect produced 
will be nearly double the greatest above stated. We fear that, 
without the assistance of diagrams, it will be difficult to convey to 
our readers a very distinct idea of this ingenious innovation: but 
we must endeavour to explain it. Every body has seen the toy in. 
which a posture-master is placed on a point balancing himself in 
all situations, by the assistance of two leaden balls, or weights, 
attached to him by wires, and hanging considerably below the 
point of support. This is precisely the principle of Mr. Palmer’s 
rail-way. The reader has only to imagine the two leaden weights 
converted into two iron carriages, or boxes, the point of support 
changed into a small iron wheel, and the stand itself into a rail 
on which the wheel can revolve, and he will have an idea of 
the general principle of this new and valuable proposition: but, 
instead of the single wheel above mentioned, Mr. Palmer has two, 
one in front and one behind; so that, instead of a single carriage 
with four wheels, he has two carriages with only two wheels be- 
tween them ; and, instead of two rails, on or near the road, he has: 
a single rail elevated about three feet above the road, which, by a: 
simple and ingenious contrivance, he can adjust to the nicest degree 
of horizontality, or to any given or required angle of inclination. 

‘ The advantages to be derived from such a disposition are, that 
we are enabled to construct, in many cases with precision, that 
plane which is most effectual, and where the shape of the country 
would occasion too great an expenditure on the former plans. It 
is unencumbered with extraneous substances, and is retained in 
perfect adjustment at a trifling expense. It is not interrupted by 
snow, as a brush preceding the first carriage in a train will clear 
all that can lie upon the rail, and the receptacles are too far from 
the ground to find any impediments there. The arrangement also 
enables us to continue a conveyance by other means with very 
little interruption, as it is evident that the receptacles may be 
received from the one, and lodged on to another kind of carriage 
or vessel separately from the wheels and frame-work, without dis- 
placing the goods. The receptacles being suspended, their weight 
preserves their position, and the articles conveyed are therefore 
not liable to fracture. A vessel of water may be conveyed without 
losing a part. It may be constructed on the side of a public road 
without occupying more space than can usually be afforded, and 
its effect needs not be diminished by the dust, &c., from the road, as 
is seen on others. It may be erected on waste and irregular mar- 
gins of rivers, which on account of the number of culverts and 
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bridges usually required has hitherto been too expensive. From 
the removal of a great portion of resistance, the effect which can 
be produced upon it is greater than has before been. performed, as 
seen in the Table. The original cost, in those cases for which it is 
adapted, and where it offers most advantages, will be much inferior 
to the ordinary plan: in fact, it enables us to obtain a more direct 
line, and approach nearer the best inclination at a less cost than has 
before been done, and retain the same in repair at a much cheaper 
rate. It occupies less land, and is less objectionable to land pro- 
prietors. The motion may be impelled by steam, either as a loco- 
motive or stationary power, and well admits of expeditious con- 
veyance with perfect safety.’ 

We have not heard that any new rail-ways on these principles 
have yet been constructed, or are constructing; which may be 
attributed to the caution and reserve generally exercised in the 
adoption of any entirely new principle of operation: but we know 
that this proposition has met with the decided approbation of 
eminent practical engineers in the metropolis ; and we have little 
doubt that, when a first construction has been made, it will as 
generally supplant the one now in common use as this last super- 
seded the old tram-road. The difficulty is always in a first trial. 
The steam-engine of Mr. Watt, which has wrought almost miracles 
in the mechanical sciences of this country, was not brought into 
use for along time ; and, but for the spirited conduct of Mr. Good- 
win, (then at the head of the firm of Goodwin and Co.) the arts 
and manufactories of England might have been even yet deprived 
of the important uses of this admirable invention. It had been 
‘offered in the first instance to Mr. Whitbread, who declined the 
proposition ; and when it was afterward proposed to another emi- 
nent brewer of that time, he also declined it, because Mr. Whit- 
bread had done so. It came at last to the gentleman above named, 
who engaged, on certain conditions, to have an engine erected on 
his premises ; and the success attending the construction set an 
example to other proprietors. The result was such as to realize 
to the inventor an immense fortune, and to provide the country 
with a mechanical force equal in power to the manual labor of 
1,200,000 men. We hope that Mr. Palmer will soon find a pro- 
prietor of sufficient spirit to make the first attempt ; and we have 
no doubt that all parties will then reap the advantages of this 
highly ingenious and original idea. — Mr. P. states that a short rail 
is erected on the premises of Mr. Smart, Pedlar’s Acre, near West- 
minster Bridge, which is open to public inspection. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 16. Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. and of the 
Regency. Extracted from the German Correspondence of the 
Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Regent. Preceded by a 
Notice on this Princess, and accompanied with Notes. 8vo. 14s. 
Boards. Whittakers. 1824. 

In our Review for February, 1789, (vol.lxxx. O.S. p. 151.) we 

gave an ample account of two small volumes, then ee a 
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lished on the Continent, called “ Fragments of Original Letters 
from Madame Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, Widow of Monsieur, 
only Brother of Louis XIV.;” and in the second volume of our 
New Series, p. 113., we briefly mentioned an English translation of 
the work : taking that occasion to observe that some doubts, which 
we had at first entertained respecting the authenticity of the pub- 
lication, had been removed, and converted into an acknowlegement 
of its genuineness. ' 

The editor of the volume now before us states that the above. 
mentioned Fragments formed only a mutilated specimen of the 
original correspondence of the Duchess ; which was so very exten- 
sive, that ‘ nearly 800 of her letters, written to the Princess Wil- 
helmina Charlotte of Wales, and the Duke Antoine Ulric of 
Brunswick, were found among the papers left by the Duchess 
Elizabeth of Brunswick, at her death in 1767. These appeared 
to be so curious, that the court of Brunswick ordered De Praun, 
a privy councillor, to make extracts of such parts as were most 
interesting.’ A copy of these extracts was sent to France, and 
they were first published in the imperfect edition of 1788: but a 
more faithful impression of them was issued at Strasburgh in 
1789, under the direction of Count de Veltheim; from which the 
present memoirs have been translated, and to which a more com- 
plete biography has been added. 

Such is the statement made in this volume, and from it and all 
other appearances the reader is disingenuously led to suppose that 
it is an English translation from the Strasburgh edition. We find, 
however, that it is a translation from a French ‘translation of the 
Strasburgh work, printed at Paris in 1823, in one volume; octavo, 
unaccompanied, however, by the very good portrait of the Duchess 
which ornaments the English version. — The French editor ob- 
serves that he has made no alterations, except to qualify some of 
the grossnesses of expression in which Madame de Bavitre in- 
dulged, and the English editor says the same: but the former has 
not so scrupulously fulfilled this expurgatory task as the latter ; 
and even he has not completely discharged it. For an example of 
deficiency in this respect, we refer to p. 89. 

We may repeat our former remark that these letters are amus- 
ing, piquant, and illustrative of the history of France at the period 
to which they refer; while they evince an independence of spirit 
and openness of conduct which are very creditable to the writer of 
them. Still they are throughout of a gross character, as describ- 
ing the dissolute manners and transactions of those profligate days, 
in language which was then more tolerated than it is now, and was 


rendered worse by the Princess’s German bluntness being added to 
French license. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 17. Hauberk Hall ; a Series of Facts. By Henry Brebner. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1823. 
It has pleased the writer of this tale to assure us, in his preface, 

as well as in his title-page, that it is absolutely and rns 
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feunded on fact; and that no event is mis-stated, though names of 

ersons and places, &c. are altered, so as to prevent discovery. 
We should not be well-bred, nor should we be justified, in express- 
ing doubts of the truth of this assertion: but many things would 
induce us to say, like the author’s vulgar Miss Warr, ‘ Lord! 
who'd have thought it ?”” — This Miss Warr, by the way, is a tire- 
some repetition of a character often introduced in common novels, 
and generally (as in this case) unnatural, or rather improbably 
placed in the society and circumstances represented. The whole 
of the first volume has but mediocre merit, as a tale: but, when 
we subsequently come to the hero's adventures abroad, by sea and 
land, we have more of the semblance of reality, and something 
more like information and amusement, though hastily and super- 
ficially narrated. 

The composition of the work is by no means invulnerable to 
criticism; nor can the author’s taste and delicacy be approved 
when he inserts so extremely dirty a story as that which we find in 
vol.i.. p. 258.—— At p. 237., speaking of persons visiting a place, he 
says, ‘ Among the et ceteras who had come,’ &c. ; and at p. 76; he 
eulogizes the charity of a nobleman who gave away three-fourths 
of his income; rather an. extraordinary stretch of benevolence, 
certainly, and savoring a little of the want of common prudence, 
— if this also be fact. —In p. 199. several ornamental plants are 
mentioned, with a trifling distortion of their nomenclature ; thus: 
corcharus, for corchorus ; rododendron, for rhododendron ; and 
fuschia, for fuchsia. Altogether, however, the story is told — 
not meaning that the author éel/s stories —- with vivacity and inte- 
rest sufficient to render it amusing for an idle hour. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 18. Observations and Commentaries on Medicine, compared 
as a Science, with the other learned Professions, Theology, 
Law, &c.: together with comparative Illustrations, shewing the 
important Advantages to be derived from the improved modern 
System of Medical Education and Practice, as now adopted in 
various Parts of Europe and America: also an Elucidation of 
the Economy of the Human Body. By Adam Dods, M.D., &c. 
Worcester. 8vo. pp.82. 2s.6d. sewed. Longman and Co. 
1823. 

In speaking of some previous tracts by this writer, we have al-+ 
ready introduced him to the notice of our readers. On the pre- 
sent occasion, he has returned to his favorite subject of what he 
terms the improved modern system of medical practice. He at- 
tacks with considerable keenness, and some symptoms of hostility , 
towards certain individuals, the prevailing distinction of medical 
men into apothecaries, surgeons, and physicians : on which sub- 
ject we briefly stated our sentiments when we noticed his ‘* Phy- 
sician’s Guide ;”’ (see Monthly Review for July, 1823;) and Dr. 
Dods has been pleased to quote, in his present work, not only that 
portion of the article to which we refer, but a selection of the most 
commendatory expressions which it contains. A rigid sense of 

justice, 
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justice, however, would have required that some qualifying sen.. 


tences should have been also extracted ; from which his readers 
would have learned, that we were not quite so much gratified with 
his writings as they must hence be inclined to think, unless they 
have recourse to the pages of the Review itself. 

In the latter portion of the small volume before us, Dr. Dods 
gives a brief and popular explanation of some part of the anatom 
and physiology of the human body. Although in general suffi- 
ciently correct, it is occasionally deformed by inaccuracies. For 
example: synovia is termed oil, or mucus, (p. 66.) and the sternum 
is described as a long square bone lying over the heart. (P. 68.) — 
We presume, from ‘he manner in which the work is broken off, 
that it is the intention of Dr. Dods to continue these popular elu- 
cidations of medical knowlege : but we confess our apprehension 
that the public eye requires to be gratified with something more 
amusing, and less loaded with technical terms. — We regret that 
the author has betrayed, in this tract, so much personal feel- 
ing, and has indulged in so rambling and unconnected a mode 
of writing. The frequency of his publications affords suf- 
ficient evidence of his anxiety for literary reputation: but, if he 
be truly earnest in his pursuit of this object, he must in future 
avoid all topics of personal contention, and more carefully digest 


and mature his opinions before he ventures to submit them to the 
world. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 19. Glympses* across the Irish Channel. By a Friend, not 
a Flatterer. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Hatchard and Son. 1824. 

The animated panegyrics of Mr. O’Driscol on his countrymen, 
and on their fair associates of the softer sex, seem to have excited 
in the present author a desire to rub off some of his varnish; and 
consequently heroes and heroines, gods and goddesses, are here 
reduced to the level of mortality, — if not a little under it. The 
high and the low, the gentle and the rude, the married and the 
single, male and female, come in for their share of rebuke. 

‘ In glancing my eye up and down the frame-work of society, 
as constituted in this unfortunate land, I must impartially declare, 
that I feel the lower class to be the least guilty part of the com- 
munity ; and I do maintain that very few in comparison with the 
mass of gentlemen evidence in their religious and moral charac- 
ter such respect for the ordinances of God, and the laws of their 
country, as affords a living example to those beneath them.’ 

Nearly the only point on which the Irish, of all parties and 
persuasions, seem to agree is in their repugnance to pay tithes. 

‘ Almost every man in the island lives beyond his means, which 
impedes the exercise both of justice and generosity. Bank- 
ruptcies are innumerable amongst the traders, who can shew thou- 
sands on their books when they cannot command the payment of 





* What is this writer’s authority for thus spelling the word 
Glimpse ? 
a guinea. 
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a guinea. A remarkable feature in the Irish character is indifference 
to the future; provided that money can be procured to keep up 
the ball at present, futurity may shift for itself. Lands, houses, 
every species of property is mortgaged and encumbered, fre- 
quently to the amount of twice the value. .To make out an Irish 
title and arrive at the possessor in fee, is like seeking for a mus- 
tard-seed in the sands of the ocean; and yet, if you visit at the 
house of a man who is over head and ears in debt, worried by duns, 
and beset by executions, it is ten to one that all things are going 
on with such smoothness and conviviality, that you do not dream of 
aught but peace and plenty. This mode of living, however, as it 
is unnecessary to observe, is utterly destructive of progressive im- 
provement. When people are at their wits’ end to make out 
money for daily supply, there is no surplus to expend on works 
that might employ the poor, and add permanent value to property ; 
and accordingly, with the exception of a few wise and provident 
men, who lay by a certain portion of income for better purposes, 
every thing is eaten up ; and when a reputed rich man dies, it fre- 
quently happens that his family are left without the means of sub- 
sistence, and, accustomed to profusion, sink into penury.’ 

On the whole, we are not perfectly well pleased with the spirit of 
these letters. ‘The author, who can find very little to satisfy his 
fastidious taste in the society of Ireland, is positively out of tem- 
per at the eager desire which he observes in every class ‘ to kibe 
the heels” of its immediate superior. ‘ Every man, your shoe- 
maker and tailor inclusive, sends a son to the University.’ This, 
to be sure, is a heavy reproach on the Irish character ! We have 
never heard, however, that the University has lowered itself in the 
public estimation by this indiscriminate admission of every suitor 
[query, sutor?] to literature and science ; and what are the odds 
that it does not owe some of its celebrity to the very circum- 
stance? It is added, however, that a Dublin shop-keeper, some 
time ago, entered his son as a Fellow-commoner at Trinity-Col- 
lege, while he continued his trade. What abominable pride! and 
the author actually knew a man who had been a ploughman in 
his father’s fields, ‘ who found money so plenty,’—no mark of 
academic education here, —‘ that he set up a splendid coach, 
drove four-in-hand,’ and attended balls with his daughters! In 
worthy conformity with the feelings of indignation which these 
and similar instances of meritorious emulation excite in the mind 
of this writer, is his wretched tirade against a general diffusion of 
the elements of education among the children of the poor. He 
offers, however, some useful observations on the defective manage- 
ment of day-schools in the eighth and nine letters, with sugges- 
tions for the improvement of them. 


Art.20. A Treatise on the Education of Public Men in England, 
both Civil and Military. 8vo. 3s.6d. Hatchard. 1823. 

Education is a stale but not an exhausted topic: for the art is still 

imperfect, and the multitude of disquisitions concerning it form 


the completest proof of that imperfection. The idea, enue 
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of a perfect school is as visionary as that of a perfect common-: 
wealth. Even the genius of Milton failed in building a rational 
scheme of education; and his Tractate addressed to Master Hattlib, 
ennobled as it is by passages of the loftiest eloquence, is a crude, 
mis-shapen, impracticable theory. Cowley’s imaginary College 
was equally unsubstantial. The truth seems to be that a complete 
system of education, like a complete system of government, is 
never likely to issue from the brains of projectors or experiment- 
alists, however comprehensive and powerful their talents: The 
best written plans of education, with which we are acquainted, 
are of little more use to parents or tutors with regard to the train- 
ing of youth, than the paper-constitutions of the Abbé Sieyes, 
nicely ticketted and labelled, were to the governors of a nation. 

A written plan presupposes the same course of instruction for 
all capacities, and nearly the same pace of improvement. It is 
impossible, therefore, that any antecedent plan can adapt itself 
with facility to the various tempers, dispositions, and intellects, 
which constitute the aggregate of a large school. Method, in- 
deed, is essentially necessary to the tuition of youth: but method 
is better than system ; for a previous ‘scheme of institution is too 
likely to be carried into general and inflexible operation, inasmuch 
as, Pygmalion-like, we are too apt to be blindly enamoured of 
our own systems. We are not very obstinate sticklers for that 
which is auncient: but we conscientiously believe that the old forms 
of education, by which so many great and flourishing men have 
been trained, and so many bright and powerful intellects have been 
nursed, at the respectable schools of our island, are fully competent 
both to the civil and the military education of our countrymen. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Addison, the author of this tract, is intitled 
to much respect for the good sense and the ability which it dis- 
plays on a subject that, however beaten, concerns more nearly than 
almost any other the moral dignity and essential interests of man. 
We are glad that he agrees with us in attributing due importance 
to maternal instruction in the early years of childhood. 

‘ From the diversity arising,’ he says, ‘ from natural causes, 
no particular age can be fixed as a general standard of limitation 
for the above periods. But few, perhaps, will deny, that every 
boy under six years of age should be considered and treated as a 
mere infant, and principally consigned to the charge of his mother. 
As to woman he owes his birth, so to her must infant-man be 
indebted, during at least the first few years of childhood, for what 
must be termed his incipient education. Men, the most distin- 
guished in war and politics, have confessed, that they owed much 
of their greatness to a mother’s tuition,—a mother’s tender 
anxiety in forming their infant-characters. To mothers belongs 
the pleasing task of laying the foundation of all those embryo 
qualities which, taking root in infancy, may in their future growth 
exhibit corresponding fruits of greatness and goodness. This is 
a duty beyond comparison the most important that a woman can 
fulfil. It calls for all her wisdom, firmness, and tenderness. As 
soon as the infant can speak, he ought to commence his mental 
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rogress by learning his letters. As soon as he can convenient! 

arcile a pen, he ought to be taught to write. Not to damp his 
genius by excess of mental fatigue, only a certain, and that a very 
moderate portion of each day, should be devoted to sedentary 
pursuits. Reading correctly and fluently, writing, and the fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic, constitute all that good sense will 
require or ever approve, in an infant-germ of the brightest genius. 
But the acquirement of these initiative sciences should be enforced 
by a systematic and rigidly undeviating application. This should 
be done so as to impress upon the merest child, that it is the 
business of his life, his principal and almost only serious occu- 
pation, to which all amusements must yield. Thus, as soon as he 
is capable of thinking, he will learn to distinguish duty from 
pleasure. Much of the child’s future excellence or failure, much 
also of his future happiness or misery, depends mainly on this 
early tuition, which should be extended to that minute attention 
to all his most apparently insignificant words and actions which a 
mother’s fondness might induce her to bestow. Lost in the vortex 
of folly and dissipation, too many of our women of quality affect 
a silly contempt of those important duties to which they are in 
fact unequal. Silently conscious of personal insignificance, they 
seek for gratification, and aspire to be admired, through the in- 
dulgence of that ill-judged profusion, which seems to think that 
elegance, and a taste for the fine arts, like an expensive dinner, 
may be acquired by purchase. Poor, indeed, is that superiority 
which solely depends on the possession of money. The Graces, 
in their most attractive form, are but the external polish, which 
indicates the intrinsic excellence of the metal. here that is 
not genuine gold, these lovely attendants of Venus fly away in 
disgust, and their vacant place is supplied by a monstrous brood, 
of unenglish origin, which Folly, in libelling the genius of our 
country, misnames Fashion. But, in this land, which Genius and 
Virtue, twin-sisters, have hitherto patronized as their favorite 
abode, there are not wanting, among the highest class, many 
excellent females whose accomplishments render this duty as easy 
as their maternal feelings must consider it sacred, To them these 
remarks are principally addressed, 

‘ Not only ought the initiative acquirements of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, to be imparted with an undeviating regularity of 
method ; but a certain precision of action and expression, the 
foundation of all elegance, should invariably and systematically be 
enforced. Let a boy, on all occasions, be compelled to speak 
grammatically and correctly. This a child of tolerable compre- 
hension will much sooner acquire from habit and example than 
from studying a book upon the subject. Any grammar, English 
or Latin, when made an object of study at this early age, is an 
unintelligible jargon, productive of no real good, and strongly 
tending to disgust the little sufferer with study altogether. It 
intrudes, too, upon time which might be infinitely better em- 
ployed in the simple occupations of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, which are acquirements easy of attainment, and, when 
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moderately required, are attractive and pleasing to childish in- 
genuity. Reading well is an object of the first importance in pre- 
paratory education. Half an hour a-day devoted to this elementary 
instruction, under a proper and patient superintendence, will 
accomplish wonders. Let all mumbling, stammering, peculiar 
whine or brogue, be carefully, as they may easily, be suppressed 
on their first appearance, either im reading or speaking. Lord 
Chesterfield’s admirable rule, “‘ that whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well,” is universally applicable ; peculiarly so, 
to the manner of doing a thing. Women, themselves the model 
of elegance, ought to instil a taste for it into their children, not 
only by banishing vulgarity from their expressions, and awkward- 
ness from their actions as far as possible, but by a minute attention 
to their general manner ;— habits so easily contracted in infancy, 
‘are afterwards, if good, retained with ease, — if bad, eradicated 
with difficulty. Things trifling to the inconsiderate eye are 
often important to a man’s character and success in the world; 
and, by inference d@ posteriorz, of momentous consequence to the 
infant. Not only, therefore, ought the utmost vigilance of the 
mother to be exerted to crush in its birth every noxious habit.’ 

Though Mr. Addison is friendly to classical education, he takes 
too limited a view of its utility when he considers it as a mere 
key to the acquisition of other languages, and to the grammatical 
knowlege of our own. Antient literature, we conceive, has much 
higher recommendations ; for it unfolds to the young and inex- 
perienced another world, both of thought and of action. Truth, 
patriotism, morals, all that constitutes the moral greatness of 
man, are recommended not merely in living examples, rendered 
more venerable by time, and enlarged as it were by the haze of 
interposing ages, but by precepts instilled with every charm and 
every fascination which can embellish the discourse of man. It 
is not a mere exercise’ of the understanding, but a discipline of 
the heart and the affections. Trained for active or contemplative 
life, the studious youth sees in this faithful mirror of his nature 
that which he is to admire, and that which he is to shun; not, 
indeed, in the dry forms of abstract precepts or ethical admo- 
nitions, but embodied in actual events and living agents. He 
thus acquires experience without having to seek it in the school 
of suffering, and learns the best moral philosophy and the most 
fitted for real life, —that which is the most durably impressed, 
because it is illustrated by the Jargest number of facts, and sup- 
ported by the greatest variety of inductions. 

Among the manly exercises recommended by this author, we 
were surprized to find that of boxing. That this practice should 
have had its advocates, particularly as an English practice, is not 
extraordinary: for even gladiatorship, the disgrace of antient 
times, found apologists in some of the greatest masters of moral 
virtue. ‘ Oculis nulla poterat esse fortior contra dolorem et mortem 
disciplina,” says Cicero, speaking of that brutal and brutalizin 
exhibition. Those, however, who wish to see this art of self- 
defence well defended, should avert our glances from its pro- 
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fessors and its admirers ;— a set of men, an ambubiarum collegia, 
who must furnish matter of loathing and disgust to all whose moral 
taste is still healthy and uncontaminated. 


Art.21. A Guide to the Giants’ Causeway, and the North-east 
Coast of the County of Antrim. Illustrated by Engravings, 
after the Designs of George Petrie, Esq., and a Map. By the 
Rev. G. N. Wright, A.M. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 

Having already given our opinion, in favorable terms, of Mr. 
Wright’s previous labors as a Guide to several of the more re- 
markable parts of Ireland, we need not say much in order to 
characterize this continuation of them; which is decorated by 
four neat views, anda map. Mr. W. speaks with deserved appro- 
bation of Dr. Hamilton’s “ Letters on the Coast of Antrim,” 
but remarks that they treated of only ten miles of it; while in 
this little volume he ‘ minutely describes each object from Belfast 
to Bally Castle, a distance jof 49 additional miles, along the 
eastern coast, which is equally interesting to the naturalist, and 
infinitely more picturesque ; and has reduced the scientific state- 
ments of the philosopher to the standard of popular apprehen- 
sion.” With regard to the monastic history of the county, but 
few materials have been furnished to the writer, ‘ the records of 
its religious houses appearing to have sunk in the stream of time :’ 
but he hopes to make some compensation for this deficiency by 
supplying particulars of its military history, accompanied by 
anecdotes of illustrious families, hitherto unpublished, which he 
has been allowed by the Countess of Antrim to extract from 
an antient MS. in her possession. A table of the heights of 
mountains in the county is subjoined, the highest of which is 
Knock Lade, near Bally Castle, viz. 1820 feet. 

By far the greater portion of this work is occupied in describing 
the places which form the approaches to the Giants’ Causeway : 
but, when Mr. Wright arrives at this extraordinary spot, he does 
not neglect to give an apparently sufficient description of it ; as 
also a statement of the contending opinions of those philosophers 
who are called Neptunists and Vulcanists, or Plutonists, from 
their respective theories of the agency of water or of fire in the 
formation of these wonderful basaltic columns. 


Art.22. The Port Folio; a Collection of Engravings from 
Antiquarian, Architectural, and Topographical Subjects, cu- 
rious Works of Art, &c. &c., with Descriptions. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. each Number. Demy 8vo. 4s. Nornaville and Fell, &c. 
Among the numerous Beauties of England, Picturesque Tours, 

Antiquarian Cabinets, &c. &c., with which the taste of the British 

public has already been gratified, ‘ the Port Folio’ now claims and 

merits a place. The engravings are well and clearly executed, 
by J. fet j H. S. Storer, the descriptions are concisely but pew? 
given, and the subjects are in general well chosen, The wor 
appears in monthly numbers, and has already extended, we be- 
lieve, to more than fifty, without any specified limitation: but 
we 
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we have before us only the first six numbers, forming vol. i. — 
The design comprizes views of seats, churches, cemeteries, anti. 
quities, &c. Eight views of Fonthill Abbey are given in the 
first volume ; one of Wanstead House, since pulled down ; one of 
the East India College in Hertfordshire ; six views of Newark 
church ; four of Wycombe House, Bucks ; &c. &c. 


Art. 23. Best Intentions ; or Reflections and Thoughts for Youth, 

Maturity, and Age. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Boys. 1824. 
_ To frustrate good intentions would be to commit an act of vio- 
lence against our feelings : but to frustrate the best, by any seve- 
rity of criticism, must be still more hostile to our nature. The 
author of this little volume appears to be a man of much piety 
and religious fervor ; and we will hope that his meditations may 
excite in others that Christian charity which animates his own 
breast. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In a note from Mr. Churchill, author of the English Grammar 
mentioned in our Number for May, p. 103, 104., he reminds us that 
the words attractical and alkalizate, to which we objected, occur 
in Johnson’s Dictionary. This is true, and releases him from the 
charge of parentage of them, but does not alter the ground of 
our observation. He thinks, too, that the orthography of puddin 
is proper, though it be derived from boudin, because ‘ the Frenc 
terminal n has the sound represented by ng in English. This we 
do not allow, for it would be a very coarse and John Bullish pro- 
nunciation : but he adds that his objection ‘ was to the omission 
of the vowel-sound in the final syllable, and the substitution of 
the semi-vowel sound of » for that of the vowel and xg; while 
he reprobates the sounding of g after the simple sound ng.’ 





N. G. has our thanks, and shall have our farther consideration. 





To W. W. W. we do not yet know what to say definitively, and 
must ask for a little delay in our answer. . 





Our request, in our last Correspondence, to be enabled ta com- 
municate with the writer of some MS. sent to us, has not yet 
been fulfilled ; and we beg to repeat it. 





*,.* The AppEnpIx to vol.ciii. of the M.R. was published 
with the Number for May on the first of June. 


Bod 





